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North Central New York Notes. 


As one gets into Jefferson and Oswego 
Counties farming of a little more varied 
nature is observed than appears in the ex- 
treme northern counties of the State, al- 
though Jefferson County is hardly second 
as a dairy county to any of the State. - 

But the most Northern apple orchards of 
any note excepting by Lake Champlain, I 
noticed south of the centreof the county 
line in Jefferson, and this at the east end 
of Lake Ontario at Sackets Harbor. Then 
as moved south and over Oswego County 
Inoticed apple orchards very generally on 
the farms and with a good setting of fruit 
this season. There was also considerable 
show of other Northern fruits. The county 
is also quite noted for its berry production 
and shipments of many carloads per day in 
the height of the strawberry season. "4 

I continue to find a full average crop ot 
grass, hardly one-halt cut. An extra good 
outlook for potatoes, with the new crop 
already being put on the local markets, and 
down last week to sixty-five cents per 
bushel, with the expectation that fifty cents 
will be all they will bring when this is read. 
Corn, as iast season, is very variable; some 
fine fields and many appearing very much 
discouraged. Oats are generally good, but 
not uniform on account of great difference 
in time of sowing H. M. PorRTER. 

Oswego, N. Y., July 25. 
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Increasing the Hay Crop. 

While securing the present season’s crop 
there has been a good opportunity to note 
particularly the conditions of the different 
mowing fields, and what is necessary to be 
done with them in order to prepare them 
for future satisfactory yields. 

The farmer who practices what is termed 
a short rotation of crops; that is keeping in 
grass for three or four years before plow- 
ing, devoting to cultivated crops for per- 
haps two years and reseeding to grass, will 
— much difficulty in deciding what 
to do. 

Where the land is well cared for when in 
cultivation, the three or four years while 
In grass should not be long enough to 
cause any great deterioration or “ running 
out,’’ as it is called. The farmer practicing 
this kind of rotation, and finding it profit- 
able, will not desire to make any particular 
change unless it is to get each year’s culti- 
vated crops as nearly as possible in a body 
for convenience in working. He will know 
each year what new fields are to be devoted 
to corn and potatoes, and the others will 
follow along in regular succession. Every 
farmer with land suited to cultivation will 
find some kind of rotation of crops of much 
use in his work, and if he has not yet in- 
— such a one, better commence this 
all. 

On our own farm where the meadows are 
Mostly suitable for cultivation, and raising 


as we do a large amount of corn for the silo, 
Wecan only keep fields in grass for three 
years. This doesn’t give time for the yield 
of hay to become much reduced from usual 


conditions, hence good crops are harvested, 
and he quality is superior from the greater 
abun lance of the clovers, which is of much 
importance on a dairy farm. On most of 
Our !.-lds, this the third year, the yield was 
heay. as much as two tons to the acre, of 
excellent hay, but in regular order it must 
dep! wed this fall and devoted to corn an- 
othe: year. In one sense it would seem al- 
M0s' ‘oo bad to do this, but there will be a 
Tich sod to turn under, full of vegetable 
matt, and that is what is much needed for 
best ‘sults on most of our land, and the 
Cro) aother year may be expected to show 
the « !acts of this good start. 

Bu all mowing fields are not of this char- 
acte’ ind what to do with such as are ina 
poor ndition is often a serious question. 

Where fields have been in grass for quite 
4 nu’ er of years, and the yield has become 
mucl reduced, and weeds have largely 
take he place of the grasses, the proper 
Way » if the land is such that it can be 
blow, to turn over and devote to some 
Cult\v.ted crops, manuring well before 
484i’ seeding to grass. The fertilizing 
Unit with thorough tillage of land and 
‘Top., should put it in condition to pro- 
duce» good yield of hay. 

[0 ),-dressing fields of this character does 
not vsnally amount to much; they need 
Plow'.¢ and thorough§ tillage. On nearly 
‘ver, farm are some fields naturally un- 
“iit- to tillage, yet with proper care they 
Wl produce good crops of hay. In such 
—** the idea should be to keep up the yield 

y frequent applications of manure or com- 
mercial fertilizer, of which a little every 
—2 produce better results than the 
ae ina large amount at one time. Pos- 
Y Occasional sowing on grass seeds 
Q the fall will be of advantage. 

Vhere a farmer has manure to spare for 


the purpose, it can be used to-much ad- 
vantage on the mowing fields. But this 
should be done while there is a good sward 
and yield, for in such cases there will be 
the most benefit. 

One of our Vermont farmers once re- 
marked to the writer that he calculated to 
go over his mowing fields every year with 
manure or other fertilizers in small appli- 
cations, and in this way he kept them up 
to a large production. This was on a farm 
specially adapted to grass. This is a kind 
of work that can be done after haying 
until the next spring, with manure. Of 
course, fall applications are to be preferred, 
for, in addition to the fertilizing properties, 
the manure will form a kind of mulch for 
the roots of the grasses during our often 
severe winters. Where there is a large 
amount of manure to top-dress with, a 
spreader willbe of the greatest use. The 
amount per acre can be easily determined 
and the manure is spread evenly and re- 


know that “I” alone could-not have done 
it. Dairying, hens, cement floors. Butter 
sold, which contains no fertility, feed pur- 
chased and manure all saved. Faithful 
hard work. It varries me back to the time 
when my wife milked the cows so 1 could 
work in the field until dark, before we had 
any money to pay for help, or experience to 
manage them if we had men. Wife’s fingers 
cracked until they bled many a time. 

And please notice, all of you, that the 
butter has been so well made on this farm 
in New England that customers have 
stayed by them from the beginning. And 
they never have butter enough. And they 
have got up until their cows give them 
three hundred pounds of butter per head on 
the average in a year. Success must follow 
such good business management. The 
world has many such quiet, faithful, hard- 
working people whose stories are too sel- 
dom told for the encouragement of others. 
And this report may do good both ways. 





fine color and very thrifty. Considerable 
large areas of barley were put in on soil 
that was wet and could be sown to oats in 
season. I find in traveling through Kenne- 
bec that the barley fields are in very fine 
condition, as a rule, showing a strong 
growth, with fine heads, having made very 
rapid gro since being sown. 

The fruit looks fair, and we are look- 
ing for about an average crop of apples at 
least. Kennebec isa good apple county, 
and this means much to the farmers here, 
as it is a money crop, and one that is raised 
with the least amount of labor as a rule. 
Maine-grown apples stand well in the 
markets as is well known here and abroad. 

Garden truck looks fairly well, but some 
varieties came up poorly, and had to be re- 
sown. We have not seen a single striped 
bug this season, and this is somewhat 
unusual. Squashes, cucumbers, pumpkins, 
etc., are thrifty, although a little late, as 
the cool and wet spring was a little against 





the local indications, and will get the full 
usefulness of each. The study of weather 
signs, and also the charts and reports, 
should be an item in the public school 
course of every town. 


Respberries and Blackbe rries. 


The bright red raspberries, which are the 
sucker varieties, need but little pruning for 
the first summer or any succeeding summer. 
The dark red raspberry, such as Colum- 
bian, and all blacks should be nipped the 
first season when the new cane gets toa 
height of twelve to fifteen inches. This 
makes the cane stocky and gives a larger 
amount of bearing wood,and in these varie- 
ties we can expect agood crop the next year 
a*ter planting. The second and succeeding 
seasons the new growth will be stronger, 
and when the canes are from thirty to 
thirty-six inches high, nip the ends, with 
the idea of keeping canes low, branched 

















duced to a fine condition, which should 
always be the case, however applied. 
Commercial fertilizers should be applied 
early in spring. Wehave received an extra 
half ton of hay per acre for several years 
on the same land, as the result of the appli- 
cation of only one hundred pounds of 
standard superphosphate, but the fields, or. 
at least, the grass, was in good condition to 
begin with, not half run out. As hay is 
such an important crop on most farms, we 
should study to do all we can to keep up 
and increase the yield each year by all the 
means within our power. E. R. T. 
Franklin County, Vt. 





Working Up On a Poor Farm. 


A letter, which brought tears to my eyes 
more than once when I was reading it, is 
just to hand,.from A. Zimmerman, Stepney, 
Ct., writes T. B. Terry, in Practical 
Farmer. It tells in a quiet way of the per- 
sistent hard work of a German farmer and 
his faithful wife. And then one who has 
struggled through similar hard times can 
read between the lines so much that is not 
written. In thousands of cases all over this 
great country have i|Germap farmers taken 
run-down farms and in due time wade them 
blossom like the rose. Their successes have 
been pointed out to me time and again in 
many States. They practically always suc- 


ceed. 

The following is the substance of friend 
Zimmerman’s letter, which was written to 
get help on a certain point privately: 
“Wife and I bought a run-down farm thir- 
teen years ago, going in debt $2500. At 
first we cut only about six loads of very 
poor hay from 135 acres. The land was 
pretty much covered with brush and stones. 
We had had almost no experience in farm- 
ing. We have got some fields almost like a 
garden now, but we had to pick stones every 
time before we plowed, until our fingers 
were worn so the blood would come. Wife 
always helped me until 1 was able to hire 
someone. I have removed hundreds of 
large rocks with dynamite. We keep a 
dairy of grade Jerseys now. They average 
three hundred pounds of butter per cow per 
year. Weare using atseparator. Wifedves 
the milking mostly so I can work in the 
field until late in the evening. We get 
thirty cents a pound for butter the year 
around and never have enough. We have 
some customers who have bought of us ever 
since we started. We keep three hundred 
hens, and are working up in that direction, 
slowly but surely. I have put cement floors 
in horse and cow stables. We have seen 
hard times, but our home is mostly paid for 
now. Your writings have always 
me to push on when I felt like giving up.” 

My good brother, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for the last sentence. 
We have many readers in the East who 
may well study long over this simple story 
of the success of one persistent couple. It 
is all right; just right. Now, when success 





People often write to us for advice about 
going onto a farm under about the same 
circumstances as those given above, 
only the ground is not usually so 
badly run-down and stony. Success 
is possible without experience and with- 
out money, but it is well for people 
to know what hard times they must 
expect to see before prosperity and com- 
fort can be looked for. We do not want 
to keep any one from going onto a farm 
who craves the out of door life, near to 
nature’s heart, with its freedom; but they 
should go with their eyes open in regard to 
what is before them. If they can only 
start out of debt, the chance is much better. 
But unproductive land, little experience, 
and interest on a large debt to pay, will be 
likely to maké a man and his wife grow old 
two years in one for a time. 

But to conquer under such circumstances 
is glorious. How much more noble to fight 
to overcome difficulties, to make poor land 
a garden, to leave the world better for your 
having lived in it, rather than to fight one’s 
brother men. 





Notes on the Hay Harvest. 


I think I never saw the grass so clean 
from weeds as it is at this writing. No 
rust, little lodged clover, as we see little of 
the old-fashioned clover now-a-days, and 
alsike and redtop will stand up though 
thick as the hair on a dog. Many farmers 
are getting done,and their barns are as well 
filled as usual with the very best quality 
of fodder. With a horse, fork, rake and 
mower, it is but a pastime to get the hay. 

All farmers want a tedder,and would have 
one if they did not cost so much. A tedder 
can be afforded at frem $12 to $15. Let them 
be put on the market at that figure and they 
will be used generally. Apples have 
dropped badly and do not promise as well 
asa month ago. Corn and grain, also po- 
tatoes are doing well. D. H. THING. 

Kennebec County, Me. 





Kennebec Ferm Notes. 


Most crops have nearly caught up to the 
average mark. Nearly all crops have made 
rapid growth, notwithstanding the drought 
of the latter part of June and the first part 
of July. At this writing weare having a 
little rain and drizzly weather, which is 
helping out the farmers some. Although it 
is in the midst of the haying season, yet we 
are thankful for the rain. 

Potatoes, cornand beans are thriving. 
We seldom ever saw any better prospect 
fora large crop than at the present time. 
Should the frosts of the coming fall hold off 
until the average time, we shall hope for a 
bountiful yield of all our general field 
cro) o 

The hay harvest is slightly below the 
general average, making about ninety-six 
points for the whole State as at present ad- 
vised; this may be slightly changed when 
the harvest is finished. 





has come, it is “ we,” not“ 1.” You all 





The grain crop looks promising, being of 
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them. Potato beetles are quite thick, but 

are being generally well attended to, not- 

withstanding the hay harvest is upon us in 

earnest. We have had some very warm 

days, the temperature being nearly 100° in 

the shade. A. E. Faueut. 
Kennebec County, Me. 





Preservation of Butter. 


The French National Society of Agricult- 
ure has recently received from one of its 
members an interesting communication on 
the preservation of butter by fluoride of 
sodium. The writer says this substance is 
not hurtful unless administered in doses of 
some 463 grains a day for animals weighing 
125 pounds. From one-quarter to one gram 
(one gram, 15.43 grains) in a powdered state 
suffices for two pounds of butter, which it 
will preserve indefinitely. It is stated that 
the strength of the fluoride, so far as its 
effect upon the health is concerned, is di- 
minished one-half by mixing. If, however, 
it retains its full strength, no inconvenience 
can result, as many physicians prescribe as 
much as sixteen grains every twenty-four 
hours in order to regulate digestion. 

Jt is further stated that the fluoride can 
be used only in infinitesimal quantities, as 
more than 7.7 grains toa pound of butter 
reuders it unpalatable, but that instead of 
making the butter indigestible and less 
nutritive, the fluoride, when used properly, 
is considered an aid to digestion.—Thorn- 
well Haynes, Consul, Rouen, France. 





Preaicting the Weather. 


The weather-reporting service, particu- 
larly in New England and the Middle 
States has been excellent this summer 
and has proved decidedly of use during 
the hay harvest. Year by year the depart- 
ment workers and their correspondents are 
adding to their efficiency as the result of 
experience. 

Thetime has come, arrived long ago in 
fact, when farmers can rely quite safely 
upon the reports given out. A farmer who 
is naturally a good judge of local weather 
signs, and who has learned how to study 
the Government weather reports including 
the weather conditions in other parts of the 
country, has a decided advantage in plan- 
ning his farm work. 

Local signs by themselves are not very 
reliable, and do not usually indicate the 
weather long in advance. But the Govern- 
ment weather men are often able to predict 
fairly well several days in advance, owing 
to the reports of weather in other sections, 
and its known rate of advance and length 
of duration. Those who still doubt the use- 
fulness of these reports should compare 
them: for awhile with the judgments of 
those who depend wholly upon observation 
of the sky and similar means. For long- 
time predictions the station reports will no 
doubt show the better average of correct- 
ness. 

The careful observer will soon learn to 
strike a balance between the reports and 





aud so stocky that they wil] stand without 
the necessity of staking or otherwise sup- 
porting. 

Cultivation should be continued till well 


towards fall, and if new plants of the tip | bh 


varieties are desired the tips should be put 
in in August or the first of September. 
After picking, old canes should be cut out 
and burned, and the branches ot the new 
growth left alone till spring, even if they 
grow out fonr or five feet. When spring 
fairly opens, go over the bushes and cut 
laterals back to ten to twelve inches, leaving 
each can standing like a well-balanced tree. 

The blackberry should be treated in much 
the same way as the black raspberry, as to 
nipping, trimming, etc., and a heavy mulch 
of coarse barnyard manure applied in the 
row will aid greatly in maturing crop of 
fruit and causing strong growth of new 
canes. In fact, this mulch will greatly bene- 
ft all the bush fruits.—-D. C. Converse, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 
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Cleaning Milk Cans. 


An interesting test of the effect of clean- 
ing milk cans and making them germ free 
by the use of steam before milk is poured 
into them has been made in Germany. 
Some time during hot summer weather two 
milk cans were selected; one was thor- 
oughly well cleaned in the ordinary way by 
scrubbing with hot water, the other was 
subjected to the action of steam for half an 
hour. In the first, the milk went sour in 
twenty-three hours, in the second in 28} 
hours, and the contents of the first can 
were found to contain twenty-six times as 
many bacteria as the other.. The same ex- 
periment repeated in the winter, showed 
that the sterilized milk can will keep the 
milk sweet for nine hours longer than the 
other. 
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Appte Crop Disappointing. * 


The last of July enables one now to cal- 
culate with some degree of certainty in re- 
lation to the apple crop. Every apple tree 
not everloaded with fruit last year bloomed 
to its utmost capacity this spring, thus 
giving the impression that the apple crop 
would be the largest ever known. The 
high hopes of fruit growers in blossom time 
have been dashed to the ground, and the 
outlook for the apple crop in this section is 
from one-half to one-third of an average 
crop. Old orchards standing in sod land 
are faring worse than those that are culti- 
vated. The June drop has been consider- 
able, though not more than often takes 
place. Many trees failed to set apples pro- 
portionate to the bloom. No doubt thecold 
winter had something to do with the set of 
apples. Trees show in their looks that they 
have passed through hard times. Portions 
of some trees are carrying foliage that is 
undeveloped, and the apples are small and 
will be of no account. Sometimes the whole 
of a tree is taken the same way, and looks 
as though it was in a dying condition. 





section. The weather. has been splendid 
nearly all the time, and farmers,are nearly 
through, asa rule, while many have com- 
pleted their haying. The quality is good 
generally, and the feeding value must be 
fully up to the average or better. Corn has 
béen growing finely and the outlook for a 
crop is now very promising. Those farmers 
who became discouraged because of the 
poor corn seasons of the last two years have 
got badly left and can now report at their 
leisure. There is no crop on the farms that 
pays better than corn when well cultivat 

and taken care of. Ss. 

Madison, Waldo Co., Me. 


A New York Raid. 

It is nearing midnight, and the boat, with 
lights gleaming from every nook and cranny, 
is a brilliant contrast to the long, dark 
pier shed and the esplanade of West street, 
splashed by a driving, wind-blown rain. 
Late as it is, and disagreeable as the night 
is, there are plenty of signs of life both on 
the pier and in the street. 

The inspectors attack the cans. First 
there is a quick blow of the wire cutter 
which removes the wire, then a pounding 
starts the top of the can and discloses the 
milk below. Then the thermometer is 
thrust intoit. The little eye of the electric 
light stick blinks upon the card, and the 
temperature is taken. 

“*The reason the temperature limit is. 
placed at 50°,’ says Mr. P. J. Atkinson,. 
chemistof the New York Health Depart- 
ment, pausing in his work, for he works 
with his men, “‘is that above 50° the organ- 
isms, the germs or microbes in milk,. 
double in a cubic centimetre of milk every 
twenty minutes. That 1s, if in normal milk 
there should be one million germs in a 
cubic centimetre, above 50° in twenty min- 
utes there would be two millions. It is at 
least five hours from the time the milk 
arrives before it is delivered to the con- 
sumer in the city. During that time it is 
seldom if ever cooled. Its temperature is, 
therefore, constantly rising. 

** Not all of these germs are harmful,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ but some are, and these pro- 
duce the complaints which make the mor- 
tality of children so high. The department 
can take no chances.”’ 

The inspectors have been working ror ten 
minutes now. They are surrounded by 
groups of drivers. The little thermometers 
are dipped and redipped, and covers are re- 
placed as a muttered “all right’? comes 
from the inspectors. 

** It’s running all right-tonight,”’ says In- 
spector Walter. “They are taking better 
care since our last visit. Hello, here’s one.’’ 
He nodded toward the thermometer, and 
there the bulb marked 61°. 

**Oh, Clark,” he called, ‘just try this, 
will you? ”’ Inspector Clark comes for- 
ward, dips his thermometer, and it regis- 
tered 61°, also. Whereupon Mr. Walters 
takes a card out of his pocket with the 
word ‘“‘ condemned’’ printed on it, writes 
in below the temperature and passes on to 
the next can. 

There is a single exclamation from one of 
the onlookers. The inspector turns toward 





im. 

“*This your milk?” he asks, sharply. 

** Oh, no,” was the quick answer. 

“They don’t like to claim condemned 
milk,’’ says Mr. Atkinson. ‘* There are 
penalties, fines and other tioubles.”’ 

For three hours the inspectors work until 
the perspiration streams from their faces. 
All the time the group surrounding them is 
growing larger. 

** Say, can 1 take my load? ” inquiresa 
driver. “It’s getting late—l’ll get in 
trouble.”’ 

** Certainly,” said the inspector, ‘* all 
that we have passed can, but don’t touch 
anything that has a card on it.”’ 

** Sure not,”’ said the driver, but five min- 
utes later there isa protestation from him. 
He has just stowed a can on his wagon. 
‘Here, that can is condemned,’’ says 
Inspector Clark. 

** No it ain’t,”’ says the driver. 

** You’ve torn the card off.’’ 

**So help me, I didn’t,’ declares the 


driver. 
Then two policemen come forward. 


Clark turns the can around. There ona 
handle is a cord to which has been attached 
acard, and there isa little eyelet witha 
piece of the card still clinging to it. 

The driver collapses in mute surprise. 

** Well, I wonder who did that ?”’ 

“Well, if it is done again, somebody’1B 
get into trouble.” 

In the hours that pass ten ten-gallon cans. 
are found above the temperature limit. At. 
last they are collected. The inspectors 
plunge into the little satchels again and 
produce a box of ounce phials. 

From each can of condemned milk a phial. 
full is taken, and on the label is written an 
identitying paragraph for the chemical 
laboratory. Then the inspectors wheel each 
can to the edge of the dock, and amid the- 
groans of the onlookers the contents are 
poured into the river. 

That is the procedure in a milk raid, and 
they are taking place every night all over 
the city.—N. Y. Herald. wh 


Lete Summer Chicks. 

A hen that has a late summer or early 
autumn brood of chicks to provide for wil), 
by reason of the exercise imposed by her 
duties, go into the winter in the very best 
condition for laying. The ravenous appe- 
tites of her familyiwill/keep her employed in 
a manner which will prevent her from be- 
coming excessively fat, a condition very 
common with molting hens. 

The hen will remain with a brood of 
autumn chicks until they have attained con- 
siderable size, knowing that they need her 
protection, and will thus lead a busy, active 
life up tothe verge of winter. She will not 
be loaded down with fat, and will often 
give proof of her good condition by begin- 
ning to lay before she weans her brood. 








The hay crop has been very good in this 
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Dairy. 


Good Milking. 

Tests at the Storr’s Experiment Station 
show conclusively that the amount of milk 
given by the cows and the parity of the 
product both depend greatly upon the 
method adopted by the milker. One young 
man, who said he could milk, was given 
charge of the milking of six cows. At the 
end of a week the quantity given showed a 
shrinkage of twelve per cent. In another 
experiment, in which five boys, previously 
taught as to proper methods, were tested as 
milkers, four increased the flow seven, ten, 
ten and five per cent. respectively. The 
following instructions in regard to milking 
are in use at the station. 

The milker should milk regularly, thor- 
oughly and quietly. He should wear clean 
clothes, wash his hands before beginning 
to milk, and never wet them while milking. 
The cow should be brushed before being 
milked, and her flank and udder wiped with 
a damp cloth in order to minimise, as far 
as possible, the number of bacteria floating 
about in the vicinity of the pail, and likely 
to get into the milk. To the same end, the 
foremilk should be rejected, and the milk- 
ing done into covered pails, with strainers 
arranged for the milk to pass through. Re- 
jecting the first few spurts of milk from the 
teat removes the milk containing objection- 
able germs. The cleaner the milking is 
done the fewer the germs. 
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The Milk Veins. 


The milk veins found along the stomach 
of the cow should be very tortuous. They 
wind about on the belly and pass into the 
body through orifices in the rear of the fore 
flank. Their duty is to convey the venus 
blood to the lungs for purification. Hence, 
the larger the vein and the greater its rami- 
fications, the better indication it is that the 
circulation of the blood through the udder 
is very large; and naturally, the larger the 
circulation of the blood the greater will be 
the milk production ; because milk after all 
is really a product of the blood. 











Selecting the Cows. 

The ability to utilize food and convert it 
profitably into milk and butter is a qaality 
of cows that varies with individuals. 
Among both ordinary dairy cows and cows 
of pure breeds the variation in this respect 
is quite remarkable, as illustrated to a 
marked degree in the study of the herd 
owned by the Connecticut Agricultural 
College, that was made during the year 
1898. According to this study, the cow with 
the best record produced during the year 
509 pounds of butter, at a profit of $42.82; 
while during the same time the cow with 
the poorest record produced 172 pounds of 
butter at a loss of $4.09. The variations in 
the amount of butter and milk produced by 
individual cows in this herd are not excep- 
tional. The records of station herds and of 
hundreds of private herds, where indi- 
vidual records have been kept, show varia- 
tions fully as great as these. 

It is plainly evident that success in dairy- 
ing depends very much upon the produc- 
tivefcapacity of the individual cows that 
make up the herd. A very practicable way 
to improve the herd and increase the aver- 
age productive capacity is to dispense with 
ali the cows which the scales and the Bab- 
cock test together prove to be unprofitable. 
It would be pretty safe to assert that twenty 
cows selected in this way for their high and 
economical productive capacity, would be 
more profitable than twenty-five, and possi- 
bly even thirty cows, selected in the ordi- 
nary random method of making up a herd. 
—C. L. Beach, Storrs, Ct. 





Butter and Cheese Nearly Steady. 


Boston prices are quoted same as last week on 
all leading grades. Some dealers claim to note 
a@ stronger terdency, and insist that numerous 
sales are being made above top quotations. 
Others say that the market is weak under the 
heavy receipts, and that they would not be sur- 
prised at lower prices. It is true that receipts 
are much larger than usual at this season or at 
any other season, and the same is the fact in all 
leading markets. But the price is very low, and 
the bargain level attracts large buying from 
speculators, who will keep their holdings in stor- 
age until the glut of the year is over. Choice lots 
sell readily as usual at full quotations. Firsts 
sell more slowly being in large supply. Lower 
grades are hard to sell, most buyers being will- 
ing to pay the prices now asked for the better 
lots. Choice dairy sells easily, but most lots 
grade lower and sell slowly. Print and box but- 
ter 1s in moderate supply compared with tub 
goods. 

At New York receipts are enormous. Buy- 
ers are critical about quality, and quite a 
good many marks that have heretofore been 
going at the top price now have to be shaded. 
firsts are barely steady at‘16to 17 cents. Sec- 
-onds are more plenty, and receivers are anxious 
to keep them moving into consumptive channels; 
prices have been shaded about one-half cent on 
the lower grades, and there is an easy feeling. 
New York State dairy is ruling quiet, and there 
is a light demand for imitation creamery. Fac- 
tory has had a moderate inquiry of late, but sup- 
plies are somewhat large and the market tavors 
the buyer. Packing stock firm with more doing. 
Renovated quiet. 

Heavy receipts of butter have continued during 
the past week, but the market went no lower, 
and indications suggest that the next movement 
may be inthe upper direction. Goods of extra 
quality brought premiums over top quotations. 
Large amounts have been put in storage during 
the week. Receipts apparently reached the top 
limit July 19, when the total at New York was 
27,588 packages. Since the figures have been 
considerably lower. The estimates for stock 
and storage in New York and Jersey City place 
the amount at 255,000 packages besides the butter 
carried over from last year. This is the largest 
stock that was ever in storage before in those 
cities. Thereis no export demand since prices 
are even lower proportionately in the foreign 
countries usually taking American butter. Such 
shipments as are made are imitations, renovated 
and other low grades. 

Supplies of small colored cheese continue 
liberal; general quality less attractive than 
of late, with many lots showing a trace of heat, 
and with only a moderate home trade demand. 
Stocks are ‘accumulating, and tone lacks 
strength, though no change has been made in 
the official range of quotations; but top figure 
is certainly extreme, and only reached for ex- 
ceptionally fancy quality in perfect condition. 
Small white cheese especially slow, but not as 
plenty, as so many factorymen have turned to 
making colored. Large full cream cheese con- 
tinues in light supply, and fancy grades held 

about steady, but home trade demand limited, 
while exporters are showing scarcely any inter- 
est. Slight faults in either large or small sizes 
necessitates deep cuts in prices to attract spec- 
ulator’s attention. Skims have a fair demand 
when fine, but cheap grades plenty and slow. 





The Boston Milk Corporation. 

The new Boston Milk Producers Corporation 
has been duly incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts, and the charter is in the posses- 
sion ot Secretary Hunter. The work of distribu- 
‘ting the stock andsecuring control of the market 
-will be pushed vigorously. ‘rhe outlook is con- 
sidered favorable and producers are loyally sup- 
(porting the movement. 

The recent hostile circular sent out by H. E. 
Bullard of Holliston was something of a surprise 
‘to the members of the corporation, since until 
now Mr. Bullard had appeared strongly in favor 
.of the new plan. 

In regard to this matter Secretary Hunter 
says: “The action of Mr. Bullard was a great 





surprise to me, as he had favored the corporation 
plan all along, and had accepted a position as 
director. The action of the directors in electing 
Mr. Morse rather than Mr. Bullard chief officer 
of the corporation was not owing to any special 
opposition to Mr. Bullard, but was a result of 
the usual election uncertainties, and perhaps be- 
cause Mr. Morse bad been son.ewhat prominent 
in the work of drawing up the plan of incorpo- 
ration. The producers have highly appreciated 
Mr. Bullard’s work in their behalf, and believed 


that he was fullyin sympathy with the new 
” 


“What seems to be the argument of the Bul- 
lard circular?” 

**He claims there will be a disadvantage in 
case of lawsuits. Butthere would rather be a 
gain in that direction, since ‘the expeuse could 
be shared among the whole number, and 
members are not liable except for the 
amount of their shares of stock. He claims 
further that long contracts must be made, 
but this is not true. Milk will be sold on 
six-months agreements, as at present. Mr. Bul- 
lard seems to be planning to keep alive the old 
New England Milk Producers Association, of 
which he has been president, and which he 
claims is still in existence. But he can hardly 
succeed, since there is very little other opposi- 
tion to the idea of a corporation. In any case it 
is too late to go backward, the plan of incorpora- 
tion having already been carried out.” 

A little circular or open letter signed by all 
the directors (except Mr. Bullard) was sent out 
last week, Thursday, by way of brief reply to 
Mr. Bullard. The directors assert that all of the 
recent plan’s projects, from the large corporation 
to the present $30,000 plan were proved by Mr. 
Bullard, who, it is stated, never before suggested 
opposition or announced a preference for the 
association, having accepted nominations for di- 
rector in the corporation June 30, and not until 
after election of officers did he show opposition. 
To quote directly: ‘“‘The charter has been 
granted and the directors and members are 
highly pleased with the general favor with which 
the plan has been received.” 


Hericultural. 


Hay in Full Supply. 

The leading hay markets of the country report 
quiet trade with supplies more than ample and 
prices tending to decline. The Eastern markets 
are particularly weak, the average of top grades 
in abouta dozen markets being about fifty cents 
below last week’s figures. In Boston the out- 
look is a little better than last week, receipts 
having fallen off somewhat. Dealers say that 
the new crop will no doubt sell at lower prices 
than those now quoted. The New York trade is 
very dull and arrivals liberal. Rye straw has 
been rather scarce, but the new crop is expected 
atonce. Western markets have improved some- 
what, arrivals being moderate and the demand 
fair. No.1 and choice grades sell readily. 
Southern markets are quiet with receipts light, 
and almost lacking, only small lots being wanted 
at this season. 
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Green Fruit and Vegetables. 


The market is quiet under moderate receipts 
and demand. Supplies were considerably re- 
duced during the long spell of stormy weather, 
and prices of some lines were helped thereby. 
The general range of vaiues remains rather low. 
Southern squashes are a little higher, but the 
native summers hold about the same. Native 
green corn is more plenty and worth about $1.25 
per box of five dozen. Native shell-beans started 
the season at $% and are holding the price well. 
Afew peas are arriving from Portland; large, 
plump ones, but somewhat mildewed and selling 
at $1.50 to $2 per bushel. Native onions hold at $1 
per bushel. A few so-called “native tomatoes ” 
are selling at $2.50 to $3.50 per bushel box. New 
Jersey tomatoes are plenty at 50 cents, and are 
of quite good grade. Cabbages are steady. 
Other leading vegetabies as last quoted except 
for small changes, mostly in the downward di- 
rection. 

Native apples are here but are of low grade as 

yet. The price averages about $1 per bushel, 
which is enough, such as most of them are. The 
New Jersey Astrachans, being further matured, 
sell about as high as any of the natives yet arriv- 
ing. Southern apples are poor and cheap,and not 
much in demand. Peaches are less abundant with 
the closing of the Georgia season. Sales of 
peaches have been large,and the quality has gen- 
erally been satisfactory to.buyers. Many retailers 
seli the Georgias as Delawares, the latter term 
being best known to consumers. Plums hold 
steady in prices, also pears, but the commence- 
ment of California pear shipment is likely to 
lower the price level soon. 
Blackberries of sound quality are selling well. 
Blueberries are in light supply and higher. Rasp- 
berries are also less plenty and higher. Currants 
hold unchanged in price. Melons are cheap, 
plenty and good. 
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Potato Market More Steady. 


The potato situation has improved somewhat 
under lighter receipts at the leading markets. 
The demand is active and present supplies are 
being well taken care of. The majority of con. 
sumers have gone potato hungry for many 
months, and buy liberally now that the supply 
and prices are within reach. Growers who have 
early potatoes have been rushing them tothe 
local maikets at $1 or less per bushel. As soon 
as the bulk of the Northern crop begins to ar- 
rive prices may be expected to be at their 
lowest. But the markets may pick up again 
later, especially if rot should reduce the supply 
suitable for storing. No repetition of last year’s 
high prices can fairly be expected at any part of 
the season, owing to the nearly full crop now in 
sight. The very early ones are finding a toler- 
ably good market. For the late crop nothing 
will probably be gained by hurrying to market 
them, unless rot should threaten serious loss in 
storage. 

The total potato acreage of the country is esti- 
mated as somewhat larger than last year. The 
crop started late, but was not much injured by 
insects, and the weather has been generally fa- 
vorable except for excessive rainfall in some 
parts of the West. While the crup as a whole 
will be late, it is generally in athriving condition 
and promises to average nearly a full yield. The 
only unfavorable conditions are reported on the 
Northern Pacific coast and in the Southwest; 
elsewhere the crop ranges from eighty-nine to 
one hundred per cent. of a full crop. 





Good Progress of Crops. 

Crops, with slight exceptions, are in excellent 
condition, and all are making good progress. 
The drought in northern parts of the section has 
been somewhat relieved by the rains at the close 
of the week, although there is need of more rain. 
Harvesting has progressed well, and under very 
favorable circumstances, the crops being secured 
and housed in excellent condition. 

Reports indicate that with slight exceptions 
all cereal crops are in good condition. Corn has 
made excellent growth and is in a thrifty condi- 
tion, except in parts of Maine, where the soil is 
too dry and the leaves of the plants are beginning 
to rolland curl. Sweet varieties are now being 
picked and marketed in southern sections, and 
are tasseling and silking in northern portions of 
the district. Rye and oats are good crops and 
are being harvested under favorable conditions. 
Buckwheat is making good growth. The grain 
crop, as a whole, continues in a very satisfactory 
and promising condition. 

According to the reports of correspondents, 
apples are uneven in some sections of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, but in other quarters 
the outlook is favorable toa good crop, with the 
yield probably above the average. While there 
is still considerable complaint of dropping, the 
prevailing opinion seems to be that there will be 
no material injury to the general crop from this 
source. Early varieties are now ripening. 
Grapes are in good condition; plums and pears 
uneven and not satisfactory; berries are plenti- 
ful, although drying up in northern sections. 
The general condition of the fruit crop is satis- 
factory. 

Almost without an exception, vegetable crops 
are in good condition. Potatoes continue to 
make thrifty growth and give promise of a large 
crop. Early-planted varieties are being dug. 
Cabbage is making good growth, and according 
to reports there is an increased acreage of this 
crop. Tomatoes are very promising and are 
fruiting full, and in southern sections, they are 





beginning to ripen. Onions are improving, but 
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THIN RIND SOW, BEAUTY. 
A typical specimen of this vigorous, hardy breed. Owned by John S. Phelps, Kentucky. 





estimates place the yield much below the aver- 
age. Vines are doing well. Truck and garden 
vegetables are in good condition and making 
good growth. A number of correspondents re- 
mark relative to the scarcity of insect pests as 
compared with other years. 

All reports are favorable to the tobacco crop. 
It is reported in good condition, the plants of 
good color, and more topping has been done 
during the week. There is an increased acreage 
of tobacco, according to reports from several 
correspondents, and from the present outlook, 
the crop will be a large one. 





Produce Notes. 

The lima bean crop of Ventura County, Cal., 
is reported short. This county is the lima bean 
centre of the Pacific Coast region. 

The Georgia peach season is about over, after 
the largest shipments ever recorded. Prices 
have been generally profitable, and increased 
plantings of peaches are indicated for the coming 
season. A flourishing canning industry has been 
started to utilize the surplus fruit. 

A. E.Mayer & Co.of New York, who have 
sent a special agent into the south of New Jersey 
trucking district, report a fine crop of tomatoes, 
the best seen in that section for several years, 
but the cucumber pickle crop is reported short 
on account of the vines dying, a result probably 
of the cold storms and unusually low tempera- 
ture. The peppercrop is reported large and 


fine. 

A report from a member of the Orange County 
(Cal.), Celery Growers Association states that a 
light crop is indicated the coming season, al- 
though it is too early yet to determinethe exact 
acreage and other crop conditions. Orange 
County is the centre of the California celery 1n- 
dustry. 

The watermelon market 1s in bad condition, on 
account of the over-supply, especially of the 
poorer grades. Carioad prices at Georgia ship- 
ping points dropped in one day from $65 to b-low 
$25, and sales were difficult even at the lower 
price, owing to the lateness of the season; a low 
range of prices is expected for some time. 

Later reports from the Long Island cabbage 
seed producing sections confirm the previous re- 
ports of a short crop. 

Cropsin southern Ontario promise well, as a 
whole, although nearly all reports indicate that 
the corn crop will be nearly a failure. Barley is 
looking remarkably well; hay is fair to very 
good, outs fair to good, root crops promising and 
fruits about an average yield. Eggs are reported 
in rather short supply in many sections, and 
whatever surplus there is is wanted for ship- 
ments to mining districts and western Canada. 


‘Literature. 


There is a disposition on the part of the 
critics to deplore the fact that Mary John- 
ston followed her successful American 
Colonial romances with a story of the time 
of Elizabeth, and it is, perhaps, natural that 
those who have been surfeited with histori- 
cal romance should cry “‘ enough.”? But 
there will always be room for imaginative 
tales, with notable history makers stalking 
through the pages and a background which 
is drawn with more or less fidelity to the 
facts as they have been handed down to us. 
Furthermore those whose fondness for 
bloed-stirring deeds and ardent wooing in 
ye olden times has not been satiated, pre- 
fera past master of the art for an enter- 
tainer to a novice of uncertain skill. Miss 
Johnston’s latest book, had it been one of 
her earlier works, or breught out at the 
time when historical novels were in the hey- 
day of their popularity, would have been 
widely proclaimed as a masterpiece of its 
kind. And today, if we are ready to accept 
what may seem rather stilted conversation 
asthe proper Elizabethan “talk ’’ of that 
period, there is enjoyment in abundance in 
this vigorous, heart-appealing narrative. 
Surely Sir Mortimer Fern was as gallant a 
man as ever wooed a lovely court lady. 
The fact that he was made to believe that 
he had betrayed his associates on one of 
his expeditions, when, as a matter of fact, 
the information was really given by another, 
is no great strain on our credulity. And Sir 
Mortimer was something of a poet, too. 
Before he set sail he had fallen in love with 
Mistress Damaris Sedley, who was the 
“Dione” of his poetic fancies. She was 
worthy of Sir Mortimer’s love. At sea, 
on the deck of the Cygnet he was a 
dashing leader, and his cry, ‘“‘ Follow me— 
Follow me! St George and Merry England! 
Come on, men!—come on, come on! ’’ was 
followed by a charge over the sides of the 
ship which resulted in the defeat of the 
Spaniards on the San Jose. At home, as 
one of the queen’s ladies, Mistress Damaris 
Sedley dreamed of the gallant Sir Morti- 
mer. Then there was the home-coming and 
the charge of treachery; a second expedi- 
tion and a more satisfactory return to his 
lady love. A man of sturdy character, a 
noble expiation of a fancied wrong, a fear- 
less record of soldierly faith, a fitting re- 
ward for a lasting love—all this we find in 
Miss Johnston’s book. The story is shorter 
than the average romance of this nature, 
vastly superior in style and with a straight- 
forward plot. The character drawing is 
distinct and the action ample. The illus- 
trations by F.C. Yohn, are most commend- 
able. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Price, $1.50. ) 

Herbert Spencer has laid bare his inner- 
most life in his two-volume autobiography 
which has just been published. ‘‘ A natu- 
ral history of myself,’’ he terms it in his 
preface, and in it the simple nature of the 
great philosopher stands revealed. These 
bulky volumes contain many trivial details, 
information which a biographer would have 
eliminated or condensed. Written by Spen- 
cer himself they throw a vast amount of 
light on his life and characteristics. That 
the author of “* The Synthetic Philosophy ” 
was a rather vain, self-conscious person, all 
must admit after a reading of these two 
volumes, and if he displayed in his daily life 
a sense of humor the reader of his autobi- 
ography isin ignorance of the fact; there 
is no evidence of this leaven in the pages of 
the book. 

While the autobiography may not add 
greatly to the author’s fame, it will be read 
with interest by his many followers in this 
country who have studied assiduously his 

















philosophical works. We see the active 
mind ever at work, even though for many 
years his energies were bended in the wrong 
direction. As he did not receive in his boy- 
hood a single lesson in English, and as he 
says he has remained entirely without for- 
mal knowledge of syntax throughout his life 
any faults of construction and style may be 
forgiven. He could at Jeast recognize his 
shortcomings in this direction. He began 
his career at the ageof seventeen with 
what he terms a “ false start,’’—by adopt- 
ing the profession of a civil engineer. At 
the age of twenty-three he went to London 
seeking literary work. At twenty-four he 
became a sub-editor of The Pilot, for a 
brief period. Four years later we 
find him engaged in journalism, and at 
work on his first book. It was really the 
publication of ‘*Social Statics,’ that 
brought him to the attention of the critics, 
if not the reading public in general. He 
was, of course, an unknown author and his 
first book by no means made a “ big stir.”’ 
Even at twenty-eight he had no settled 
career, but he continued to write, and pro- 
jected a psychology which absorbed his 
time which was not devoted to The Econ- 
omist, the paper which then employed 
him. His second book, ‘‘ The Principles of 
Psychology,’’ as it was called, was well re- 
ceived by some of the critics, particularly 
by G. H. Lewes, whose name was soon to 
be connected with that of George Eliot. 
Shortly after Spencer went to Paris for the 
first time—he was then thirty-five—but he 
laments that the glitter of the Parisian 
city soon palled upon him. He pauses 
to tell us that his health was good at 
the time, but a night of sound sleep 
was ever unknown to him. The system 
of philosophy which will be forever “asso- 
ciated with the rame of Spencer occupied 
the best years of his life—the period, when, 
after his rolling-stone career and his initial 
writings, he carriei out his elaborate plans 
in a most thorough and painstaking man- 
ner. At forty these plans had been finally 
made, and at that time he did not anticipate 
completing his work until he had reached 
sixty. Here in the United States he found 
a good friend in Professor Youmans, and he 
admits that United States has ever beena 
good market for his works. Indeed, the 
publishers insert a note in which they as- 
sert that 368,755 volumes of Mr. Spencer’s 
writings had been sold by them down to 
the first of the present year, tu say nothing 
of unauthorized editions. The latter half 
of the second volume of his autobiography 
therefore contains the story of his great life 
work; up to his fortieth year he had beena 
miscellaneous wr.ter—although the study, 
the thought and the writing had served as 
a fitting school for his more mature labors. 
As he continued his work, and as these 
newer books were published, his friends, 
men like Mills, Huxley, Tyndall, Lubbock 
and Busk were greatly instrumental in 
bringing them tothe attention of the read- 
ing and thinking public. His admirers in 
America had already testified to their ap- 
preciation by a substantial gift. Conse- 
quently, at the age of forty-seven he had 
become firmly established, and the re- 
mainder of his life was smooth sailing. 

His principal diversion was fishing. 
When a boy he was fond of this sport, but 
later the struggles of a dying fish led him to 
abandon it. Later in life he found fishing 
an admirable sedative, serving so com- 
pletely to prevent thinking that he resumed 
it. Atsixty-two a trip to the United States 
was one of the interesting events of his 
life. Boston he naturally found delightful, 
and as for Concord, he says: ‘* ‘Sleepy 
Hollow’ is so beautiful and poetical a spot 
as to make one almost wish to die at Con- 
cord for the purpose of being buried there.”’ 
Of his later life, his failure to marry, his 
reflections and final writings we must pass 
over. The book gains in strength andjinterest 
as it draws toa close. It will, on the whole, 
rank as one of the notable—if not the notable 
autobiography of the year. (D. Appleton 
& Co. Price, $5.50, net.) 


Described in the sub-title as a romance of 
old Judea, this novel by Mark Ashton is 
based on Biblical history, having for its 
principal female character Jezebel, Queen 
of Israel, of unsavory memory. Jezebel 
lives fairly well up to her reputation as the 
peer of the world’s infamous women in the 
pages of this romance. She captivates the 
shepherd Azalim, who is betrothed to 
Zillah, a fair maiden, and under the spell 
of Jezebel, Azalim forsakes the God of his 
fathers. But his infatuation does not con- 
tinue, for the wiley queen soon tires of the 
simple shepherd and plans his destruction. 
He is not, however, killed, but fora time 
endures a living death as a leper, one of 
those outcasts who were compelled to ory 
unolean. unclean,’’ whenever they moved 
about. Then the broken-spirited Azalim 
encounters Zillah, his former love, who has 
become a self-sacrificing friend of the 
lepers. Their reunion is most touching. 
Jezebel, in the meantime, has continued 
her notorious career and finally learns to 
her surprise that Azalim is alive, and that 
their baby is in the keeping of Zillah. It 
soon becomes clear sailing for Azalim,for he 
is miraculously cured of his leprosy while 
Jezebel comes toan ignominious end. It 
should be said that Azalim is a purely 
fictitious character, as is, of course, Zillah. 
The great prophet Elijah is introduced by 
the author and the local color is laid on 
with a lavish hand. There is a plethora of 
action and emotion throughout the book, 
and the whole story is boldly conceived and 
laboriously executed. It cannot be said 
that the author has attained any high stand- 
ard of excellence in her ambitious attempt 
to combine bible material with her vivid 
imagination. No offensive use has been 
made of the sacred Scriptures in this con- 
nection by this woman writer, but the Old 
Book can hardly be said to have been im- 
proved upon either in style or in human in- 


terest. (Boston: L. O. Page &Co. Ftioo. 


with during her lifethere. The missionary 
field was in Zulu Land, and the breaking out 
of the Boer War only added to the excite- 
ment of her experience. Besides the peo- 
ple themselves we have accounts of ostrich 
farms, and diamond mines, and other in- 
formation. On her return to Cape Town 
she visited the leper colony where she wit- 
nessed sights which she will doubtless 
never forget. After two years in South 
Africa she started on the return voyage, 


turned with a better knowledge of geog- 
raphy than she could ever have obtained 
from books. A story sucb as this, aside 
frum the information which it contains, 
will have a peculiar fascination for boys 
and girls, who will delight to read of the 
actual experiences of some one about their 
ownage. There are twenty-four full-page 
half-tone illustrations in the book, and 
these add vastly to its value. A portrait of 
the little author appears as a frontispiece. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard, price $1.00 
net.) 


' “ Daphne and Her Lad,”’ by M. J. Lagen 

and Cally Ryland, purports to be a real 
correspondence between two journalists, a 
man and a woman, who do not see each 
other until near the conclusion of the story, 
when they discover they are hopelessly in 
love. The oatcome of this affair is a genu- 
ine surprise, and the tale, in spite of the 
sentimentality, is entertaining, and pre- 
sents literary bohemia in truthful colors. 
Philadelphia and a Southern city furnish 
the localities for the tale, and the epistles 
of which it is composed were not intended 
originally for publication, we are told. The 
frontispiece, by Eliot Keen, is a character 
picture of the heroine, (New York: Holt 
& Co. Price, $1.25). 

We have added to The Story of Explora- 
tion “ The Penetration of Arabia: a Record 
of the Development of Western Knowledge 
Concerning the Arabian Peninsula,’ by 
David George Hogarth, M. A., F. R. G.S., 
F.S. A., Fellow of Magdalen, Oxford. He 
has made a prolonged study of the literature 
of Arabian travel, and though he has had 
little personal acquaintance with the in- 
habitants of the country he treats, or their 
language, he has, nevertheless, produced an 
instructiveand appreciative work, embody- 
ing the results of the labors of other writ- 
ers. There is so little known by the gen- 
eral reader about Arabia that this volume, 
with its illustrations from drawings and 
photographs, and its maps by J. G. Bar- 
tholomew, will be a welcome addition to 
works of travel, and the author ex- 
presses the opinion that when the act- 
ual political changes and convulsions, 
which are due in large measure to the 
constant advance of Ottoman power in 
the peninsula, have ceased to disturb its 
society, Europeans will doubtless complete 
the penetration of Arabia. The first part 
of the volume is devoted to the pioneers be- 
ginning with a chapter before exploration, 
and the second to their successors in the 
second generation of Arabian explorers, 
who began their labors in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The author has evi- 
dently spared no pains or labor in his schol- 
arly endeavors to givea concise yet compre- 
hensive treatment of his difficult subject. 
An excellent and apparently exhaustive 
index, prepared by Mrs. Hogarth, adds to 
themerit of the publication for immediate 
reference. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. Price, $1.25.) 


Curious Facts. 


——Officers of the Pueblo and Beulah Valley 
Railway, an electric line seventeen miles long, 
which has just been completed, have adopted a 
new system whereby passengers over the road 
will pay according to their weight instead of by 
the mile, asis usual. Passengers will step upon 
scales at the ticket office, and will be charged so 
much a pound. 

—In Japan the well-to-do have almost always 
in their houses one room called the “ chamber of 
the inspiring view.’ Its essential is a beautiful 
view, but taste is catholic in Japan, and the de- 
lightful view may be a blossoming cherry tree, a 
glimpse of a river, a miniature garden or only 
the newly fallen snow. In this delightful coun- 
try they get up parties to visit the maple treesin 
the glory of autumn color, or the fresh, untrod- 
den snow, as in this country one gives theatre 
parties and dinaers. 

—tThree of the five women on the Revolution- 
ary War pension roll are New Englanders. 
They are Hannah Newell Barrett of Boston, 
Mass., aged 103, pensioned by speciai act as 
the daughter of Noah Harrod, who served two 
years as private with the Massachusetts line; 
Esther S. Damon of Plymouth, Vt., eighty-nine, 
pensioned as the widow of Noah Damon, who 
served in the Massachusetts line from April, 
1775, to May, 1780; and Khoda Augusta Thomp- 
son of Woodbury, Ct., aged eighty-two, pen- 
sioned by special act as the daughter of 
Thaddeus Thompson, who served six years as 
private in Col. John Lam’s New York regi- 
ment. 

+ --—An order from South Atrica for eighteen 
thousand eight-horse plows has been received by 
& plow manufacturer in the United States. 

——Solomon Shattuck of Hollis claims to hav 
the best teeth for a man of his years in New 
Hampshire, if not in New England. He is ninety- 
three years of age, and with the exception of 
four wisdom teeth, which were extracted several 
years ago, and one lost when a boy, he has all 
his teeth in perfect condition. Local dentists 
say his is the most remarkable case they ever 
knew of. 
me Yeon —* produced nine thousand 

© past year, the f; 
North —2 and rte ee 

——Johns Hopkins has one professor to ev 
four students, Yale one to every nine, and Colum. 
bia, aby ar ny one to every ten. 

—— The man who first made 
apiece for them. —————— 

——It is said thatthe Turks were the first to 
bury their dead in cemeteries adorned 
mental headstones, with orna- 

——Prof. Hans Molisch of e@ has re- 
ported to the Vienna Academy gy, Roe the 
discovery of a lamp lighted by means of bacteria, 
which he claims will give a powerful light and 
be free from danger, thus being valuable for 
work in mines and powder ines. The lamp 
consists of a glass jarin which a lining of salt- 
petre and gelatine, inoculated with bacteria, is 
placed. ‘wo days after inoculation the jar be- 























experienced a severe storm st sea, and re-. 


comes iiluminated with a wonderfu!));,. 
light, caused by the innumerable bic. . 
have developed inthe time. The liz); . 
brilliantly for from two to three wi 
ward diminishing in brightness. It ren. 
recognizable at a distance of two ;., 
large type Is easily legible by it. Prof....,, 
isch asserts that the lamp yields a . 
which is entirely safe. 

——The United States constitutes th 
nation on the globe. Mulhali furnis}). 
figures: United States $81,750,000. 
Britain $59,030,000,000, France $47: 
Germany $40,260,000,000, Russia $32,1.: 
Austria $22,560,000,000, Italy $15,800,000 .«, 
$11,300,000,000. These computations ar⸗ 
upon values as shown by real estat: | 
buildings, merchandiseand railways, «. 
the circulating medium in each nation. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CU2. 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle an: 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they at⸗ 
subject to can be cured by th:; 
valuable . Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED St. 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Ca:; 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STRE:- 
Beston Mass. 


e * . 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Associati:» 

President—George H. Yeaton, Dover, N. H. 

Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 

FL ae per nee ‘ae Winsor, Son ville, k 

r r an ransferring A 

Cattle furnished free. vii 

The Year-Book for 190? furnished free. 

Private Herd ters for Seventy-Five 
—— postage paid; Monthly Milk Records fope 

table, good for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per 100: }ia:. 
for extending pedigree to five generations, g) je: | « 

All the above may be obtained from the Secreta;, 

Fees for R -—To Members, #1 for ea) 
entry of an under two years old,and 82 each for 
avimals over two years old. Transfers, 25 cents ear, 
Duplicate certificates of either entry or trapsfer. 
Cents each. Double the above amounts in each ¢1-. 
ord Books Vol 1tol4 

er + Volume 1 to 14, may be obtained fro,y 

tLe Treasurer—$2.25 each, postage paid. *— 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


PR ans Gene —2 ——— F. L. Hough 

ney, Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced Kevis. 

try, 8. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y — 
FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

To Members.—Males, $3; females, $1. Double 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers.if re 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 

Non-Members.— Males, $5; females.82. Over one 
Witnin over emai 

e 0 le, 50c ; Over 6 m 8, Bl. 

(29 All blanks furnished free. — 

Life Membership, $25. 

Advanced Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie, 

above, who will furnish all information and bisnss 


Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for in. 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees. 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 
Blanks for R tering and Transferri Jers 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter — — 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 
— Hopistering to the Secretary. 























Fees for tering: To non-members, #2 each head, 
male or female. To members of the Club, #1 each 
head, male or female. All animals over two years 
old, double fee. For registration ofall dead ani- 
mais, Sleach. Imported animals, $25. 

Transfers are recorded free, if presented within 90 
days from date of delivery. Transfers presented 
after 90 8, $l each. 

Price of Herd Register, $1 per Single Volume. But 

“ ter Tests of —— ws, including all tests re- 
ceived by the Club Aug. 1, 1898, 82 per volume. 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. cloth, leather 
back and corners. 82. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
page®, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15 


The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol- 
lowed in securing registration and transfers 
mailed free on application. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 


Temperance St., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 


Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All My gg teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 
begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 


ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 








R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of the 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 





Chester Whites. 


A fine lot of March pigs. Pairsand trios not akin 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick, Ili. 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1902 than an 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stoc 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Iii. 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains most import«' 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care |! 
Pleasure and Breeding oper Food, Breediis * 
‘Mating, Exhibition and ‘Transportation, The }«’ 
Washing and Log Diseases, The Correct 1\\" 
Jifferent Colors, besides interesting stories of 

drink, play and sleep; in fact, everythin’ 
them. Over thirty-five half-tone ‘illustrat: 

. *My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” “Rat 
“A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘Her Wants Sup)!i' 
“ Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” *\ ‘ 
Story,” * The Subway Cat,” *“ A Hospital Cat,” aie: 
interesting tales. The volume, aside from beil- 
excellent treatise on the cat,forms a delightful - 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

‘* No author could be more justified in speakit 
his selected topic, as one having authority, tha 
. James in appearing as an expositor © 
Ang>¢a, for thousands of beautiful specime: 
these lovely creatures owe not only their exis‘: 
duc tneir excellence, tothe skill, care and know | 
of this well-known b er. The book con 
much useful information as to the diet and x’ 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispensé 
chy Owner of one of the valuable and beautit: 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Pros} 
breeders of Angoras will find this book inte: 
eading.”— Country Gentleman, ; 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find muc! 
interesting and instructive in this book.’- 
Education, Minneapolis. ote 
* It seems to us a book which those who are 
lad to read.””—George T. Angell, : 

Boston. 
fu volume, both for the owners 
other cats. It is tastefully bow 
.’— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicas 
olume of highest authority, exceeding!) « 
5 facts, beautifully illustrated. 
can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 
paid, 81.25. For sale by booksell: 


ect. 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publisher-. 
2290 Washington Street. Boston. M: 


MOORMAN & MILL 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-toppe: 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered fo" 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls * 
Renee in owes Garre —— Scotch Pie. 
. Correspondence ans pron 
Address as above. 























POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAF 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Lllustrated Book, Te!'i5s 
Hew te De It, and All About Pre” 
able Poultry Raising. 


Contai 
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Poultry. 
Farmers’ Choice of Breeds. 


After all, care is 3f more importance than 
Lyeed.--E. G. Lovejoy. 
{ prefer to use the dual: purpose hen, 
\siatic or American breeds, and of these 
y preference is the Light Brahma.— 
‘eorge Underwood. 
rhe best all-round breed of poultry 1s the 
ymouth Rook. It is way ahead of the 
ajority of breeds. The White Wyandotte 
< next.—W. P. Atherton. 
(he Leghorns are in favor as layers, but 
yandottes, Plymouth Rocks and Rhode 
and Reds are kept where meat is more of 
: object.—S. H. Garvin. 
The best breed is the one that the indivi- 
cal is most interested in, because he wil] 
ive it the best sare.—J. P. Moulton. 
My experience in poultry raising has 
een with Plymouth Rocks, which I con- 
der among the best breeds for eggs and 
oultry for which there is a great demand. 
Leander McFarland. 
| find the best eggs where the farmers 
cep straight, pure breeds, such as Ply- 
outh Rock, Leghorn, etc.—A. A. Eastman. 
| have kept White Wyandottes for eggs 
id poultry, and have found them very 
itisfactory. The Plymouth Rock is a close 
econd,. The Leghorns, although giving a 
ghter carcass, macure early and are good 
layers.—E. G. Lovejoy. 











Columbian Wyandottes. 


This new variety hasall the characteris- 
ties of the Wyandotte,clean yellow legs, neat 
rosecomb and Wyandotte shape. They are 
white, with the markings of the Light 
Brahma. At Hazelmere we have bred all 
varieties of Wyandottes and Plymouth 
Rocks, and therefore know something of 
their egg-producing qualities We have 
found that the Columbians under the same 
treatment in every particular, including 
feed, care and yard room, will lay larger 
eggs and more of them than any other 
American variety. 

There is no prettier combination of colors 
than the Light Brahma markings, and with 
a clean yellow shank and Wyandotte shape 
you have a bird that is an ornament to any 
breeder’s yards. 

We honestly believe that there is no new 
breed that will compare with them for 
breeding true. In most new breeds the 
greater part of the chicks will be culls or 
poor specimens, while with the Columbians 
the poor specimens are in the minority. 
There 1s no question bat what they are 
destined to become the most popular variety 
of the Wyandotte family, and their ad- 
mission to the standard is only a question 
of a short time. W. 3B. RicHagpson. 

Knightsville, R. I. 


— 
— 


Poultry on the Farm. 


The furmer who does not keep poultry 
not only loses an opportunity to add meas- 
urably tu his income, but he fails to avail 
himself of one of the most important priv- 
ileges that naturally belongs to the tiller of 
the soil, the opportunity to provide for his 
table at nearly all seasons of the year the 
luxuries of fresh new-laid eggs, well-fed 
chickens and well-fattened fowl. 

It is true that many who do keep poultry 
give this last as a reason for so doing and 
assert that they believe all they obtain in 
that way costs much more than it would if 
they purchased it in the market, and that 
the hens are really ‘“‘more plague than 
profit.’’ 





THE MONEY SIDE. 


But it is of the profit of keeping hens and 
growing chickens that I propose to treat in 
‘ais article, and I will say at the beginning 
that I have kept and raised poultry many 
years since the time, when as a boy, I 
bought eggs to hatch out under the hens on 
the home farm, paying for them what was 
thought to be an extravagant price, because 
the eggs were from hens whose parents had 
been exhibited at what I think was the first 
poultry show ever held in Boston, in the 
hall above the depot of the Fitchburg rail- 
road in November, 1851, or the second one 
held the next year, 1 do not remember 
which, 

I have kept as many as two or three hun- 
dred at one time on a farm, and I have been 
where the yard at my house only had space 
fora dozen or thirty. I have kept them where 
they had full range on a large farm, and I 
have kept them where they were closely 
yarded in a space scarcely a rod square in 
summer, and where in winter they were 
confined to the house for weeks at atime, 
when there was snow on the ground, and 
my other work did not give me time to 
clear it away that they might get out on the 
sround. 

I HAVE KEPT A STRICT ACCOUNT 

of the cost of all that the fowl and chick- 
ens consumed in several different years 
under widely varying conditions, and of all 
the eggs and poultry produced, whether 
svld or used at home, the latter being cred- 
ited at the market price each week, and I 
have never failed to find the poultry yard 
vne of the most profitable investments on 
the farm in proportion to the amount of 
apital required and the amount of time and 
labor given to its care, and this without 
‘ver having sold either eggs or birds ata 
‘ancy price, and without having been as- 

sted by the use of incubators or brooders. 

have also examined the accounts kept by 
‘hers, and seldom, if ever, failed to see 

at there was a profit in poultry keeping. 

| have never succeeded in having a flock 
‘at reached the two-hundred-egg-a-year 

nit, and have thought that they were do- 

\£ well when the whole flock showed an 
-verage of 150 eggs in a year, which, of 
urse, meant that some of them had ex- 
“~eded that number as others had undoubt- 
‘Jy fallen below it. Twelve dozen eggs in 
© year from the time they began to lay is, 
deed, a good average, if such accounts as 
1ave seen are fairly representative of the 
iltry on the farm or in small, village lots. 


MODERATE RANGE BEST. 


Contrary to the general opinion, the best 
sults have not been obtained when the 
ns were allowed to run at large witha 
le range on the farm, but when they 
‘ere kept in yards, certainly not as small 
the smallest 1 have been sometimes 

‘iged to use, but at the rate of from four 

ndred to six hundred fowl onan acre, 

d when the chickens while small were 

bt closely confined in wire cages not 

ser than four by eight feet on the ground, 

id high enough for the hens to stand erect 

It is true that under these conditions 

0 Cages must be often moved to new spots, 
Oth for cleanliness, and that they might 
ck for themselves the tender blades of 
‘Tass they like so well, and the old fowl in 
‘ue yards must have some green food given 
“1em nearly every day. But these items 
‘equire but little labor and expense on the 
‘arm, 

It is not difficult to have the hens produce 
“heir eggs at such seasons as to have their 
narket rate average not far from twenty- 
‘ive cents a dozen near any of the cities and 


larger manutactuiing towns of Massachu- 
setts, or throughout New England, and as 
the cost of keeping a hen a year, where all 
the food she eats must be bought for her, 
seldom exceeds one dollar a year, even 
when she is given a variety of grains, meat 
food and green food, and often is kept much 
below that figure upon the farm where 
many unconsidered trifies of no value else- 
where can be thrown into the hen-yards, 
it will be seen that there is a profit of about 
two dollars per year from the eggs alone. 
GOOD AS A BANK ACCOUNT. 

We have often heard the hog spoken of 
as “the poor man’s savings bank,” into 
which he puts a little each week in the 
shape of food bought, and from which he 
derived in the end a handsome sum in the 
shape of his year’s supply of pork and lard, 
but to my mind the flock of poultry is a 
much better savings bank, Decause one does 
not have to wait months fora return, but 
can draw his dividends daily or weekly and 
still have his capital unimpaired. Then, 
too, asa consumer of table waste, and of the 
unmerchantable vegetables and fruits from 
| the farm, and a destroyer of insect enemies 
of the farmer, the poultry are better than 
the swine, while of the relative merit of the 
food obtained from the eggs and. poultry, 
and from the flesh of swine, and the palat- 
ableness and wholesomeness of the two, 
there are not many who would not decide 
in favor of the poultry. : 

SELL POULTRY, TOO. 

But it is not to the eggs alone that I 
would fook for the profit of the poultry. It 
seldom pays to keep a flock of hens more 
than a year after the time they begin to lay. 
Individual fowl of value for breeding pur- 
poses, or as mothers for chickens it may 
pay to keep longer, but any one who care- 
fully keeps a watch of his flock will find 
some sluggish ones that it will not pay to 
keep as long as that, and thus practically 
the entire flock should be disposed of once 
@ year, and young pullets grown to take 
their place. To do this one needs to hatch 
out each year from three to four times as 
many chickens as he keeps of old hens. 
He may reasonably expect that about one- 
half of the entire lot will be males, and in 
some cases the proportion will exceed that, 
and these sold in the market at a proper 
age, when well fed, will sell for much 
more than the value of the egzs from which 
they were hatched and the cost of the food 
they have eaten. And if he is at all par- 
ticular about the quality of his pullets, or 
if he is attempting to havea flock uniform 
in color and shape, types of his favorite 
breed, he will find many puilets to cull out 
and sell when he sells the cockerels, and 
they with the saleof the old fowl, if they 
are not wanted for the family table, will 
give a pretty net sum at the years’ end, 
while if eaten at home they will be no less 
valuable. 

When managed in this way, 1 have found 
that the income and the net profit from the 
sale of chickens and old fowl exceeded that 
from the eggs. Whether I sold broiler 
chickens of a pound or a pound and a half 
weight, or roasting chickens at four to six 
pounds each dressed, they well repaid the 
vost of producing them and all the labor 
and care that was giveu them. It is true 
that to rear them in cages until half grown 
and then separate the sexes, and put them 
in yards requires some care and trouble, 
but when they were allowed to run at large 
the loss was too great. They have too 
many enemies when small. In the village 
the dogs, cats and rats are often destructive, 
but on the farm these are assisted in reduc- 
ing the flock by foxes, skunks, minks, weas- 
els, hawks and crows, and when I said 
above that I usually found greater profit 
where I kept the poultry yarded, I might 
have said that this was because of greater 
security from loss of old fowl and young 
chickens from these depredations. 

TO PROPERLY CARE FOR POULTRY 


and especially for the chickens under these 
conditions requires some time and trouble, 
but 1n many cases the women and children 
on the farm, or some old man, who has not 
strength for the harder labor of the day, 
will be willing to do this. Many women 
like it during the summer, at least, as a 
welcome change from the household duties, 
and an excuse for being vut of doors. But if 
they do not, the income will repay the cost 
of more expensive labor, though it often 
aeems that when the poultry are under a 
woman’s care they thrive better than when 
the men have charge of it, perhaps because 
they have more love for their charges, and 
perhaps because they pay more attention to 
the little details that are important in the 
results. 
ANOTHER ITEM. 

There is one other item of income from 
poultry that is not often considered. When 
the farmer has a garden, grass crops or 
cultivated fields, the droppings from the 
fowl] can be so saved, cared for and utilized, 
as to add much to their productiveness, and 
perbaps save much in the amount of fertil- 
izers to be purchased. This should be the 
farmer’s care, as it is for his profit, and 
will go far toward repaying him for all the 
care he gives the poultry, and for the inter- 
est upon his investment. 

M. F. AMES. 


— 


Poultry Lover. 

Reported for this paper by S. L. Burr & Co.: 
“‘The conditions of the poultry market are quite 
alittle different from what they were a week ago. 
At the time of our last letter we had a very 
strong, active market, but since that time there 
seems to be something of a break in the market, 
and the movements have been extremely slow 
on all kinds of poultry, both fresh killed and 
frozen. 

“We quote today’s market‘on fowls, if choice 
New England dressed, 14 to 15 cents; fancy 
broiler chickens, 20 to 25 cents; fancy roasting 
chickens from 25 to 30 cents; other kinds of 
poultry are practically unchanged. We anticipate 
a somewhat improved demand on poultry from 
now until the first of September. Quite a good 
many things enter 'n to give us the hope that we 
shall see a more active market. The unsettled 
conditions of the general meat market, on ac- 
count of the strike and other things, will help 
poultry quite a little, in our opinion, especially if 
these conditions continue any length of time.” 


a 








Firm Egg Markets. 


The egg market continues firm with a rising 
tendency. The proportion of low-grade eggs is 
rather large, as usual in hot weather. Hebrew 
traders are buying up the poorer sort showing in- 
jury by heat and putting in cold storage for an 
expected advance in price. Indications are that 
quite a proportion of storage stock will come out 
during the month of August, dealers preferring 
to take a small profit early rather than wait for 
the possibility of higher prices later in the sea- 
son. Early stored eggs taken out in August are 
as good as fresh stock; the amount of storage 
being extremely large there is some fear that it 
cannot be easily disposed of unless a part is sold 
in late summer and early fall. 

At New York arrivals continue liberal, 17,567 
cases arriving Wednesday, trade is quiet and of 
a very selective character, and the general mar- 
ket shows an easier tone. Some of the finest 
nearby goods and the cream of the Western 
packings are sustained in price, the proportion 
of very fancy quality being small, but average 
best stock is offering at easier prices, and there 
is still an accumulation of medium and lower 





grades, for which trade is dull and the market 
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decidedly weak. Much of the Western stock has 
to sell at 17 to 17} cents, with very defective 
goods lower, and average best graded goods 
from northerly sections are easily bought at 18} 
to 19 cents. There are very few of the fancy 
country candled Western, for which our highest 
quotation can be obtained. Choice dirties 
steady, but ordinary qualities weak and sell at 
irregular prices. * 





Special Eggs Wanted. 


Chapin & Adams: ‘ Why not suggest to your 
readers that a good demand exists in Boston ifor 
choice fresh eggs shipped under individual marks. 
That is for large brown eggs, clean and 
well packed, and furnished in large quantity and 
regularly. Poultry farmers who can send a sup- 
ply of this kind may be sure of ready sales at 
more than the top market price for the regular 
grades, and)they will get the cash for them every 
week. Such eggs sold part of the time last win- 
ter as high as 48 cents. They are worth about 
28 cents now. White eggs of same grade always 
sell about 2 cents below brown. There is good 
money in fancy eggs, and it is surprising that the 
demand is not better supplied.’’ 


Horticultural. 


Fruit Growing for Profit. 


Profit in fruit growing depends on atten- 
tion to the smallest details. The merchant 
who gives attention to the smullest details 
of his business will, in most cases, succeed. 
The manufacturer, if the price of his prod- 
ucts is low, will make a profit out of his 











grower, would give the same attention as 
the merchant or manufacturer, profit would 
be assured ; but in most cases the tree is 
planted, cattle are allowed to destroy, or 
no care or attention is paid to it. If the 
tree comes into bearing, it is not cultivated, 
pruned, or in any way cared for. The re- 
sult will be small, knotty, almost worthless 
fruit. 

If profit in fruit growing is to be secured, 


ing of storage houses, which had been put away 
at too high a price.” 

Paine & Williams: ‘The apple crop in west- 
ern New York looks fairly promising, and the 
fruit will be fairly clean,if we do not have too 
much wet weather. The pear crop will not be 
large and the peach crop will be short, not more 
than fifty per cent. of a crop.” 

E. A. O’Kelley & Co., New York: “ Foreign 
crop reports as furnished by ovr correspondents 
indicate the following conditions in the leading 
countries: England a medium crop, France an 
abundant yield witha probable surplus for ship- 
ment to England ard Germany; Italy a heavy 
crop, but no surplus for export anticipateds 
Spain a poor crop, which will be used mostly for 
cider making in local factories; Germany a good 
crop, but mostly of poor grade, and not likely to 
shut out American apples, which are very popu- 
lar in German markets; Holland and Belgium 
medium crops. This year the early apple crop 
in all the leading apple-growing countries of 
Europe is large and we expect much lower 
prices early in the season than at a correspond- 
ing time last year. We expect moderate prices 
for all American and Canadian apples in the 
European markets throughout the season. There 
will probably be no demand for pears on account 
of the large surplus of this crop in France, which 
will be shipped to British markets, and we ad- 
vise shippers to dispose of pears in the home 
markets.”’ 








Boston Shipping Beef. 


Philadelphia and New York are now receiving 
a portion of their beet supply direct from the 
Brighton abattoirs. While the slaughteriag at 
Brighton continues to be as brisk as ever, more 


waste material. If the farmer as a fruit | ang more of the dressed beef is being exported 


or shipped to other cities. Thisis, in a degree, 
because the demand in Boston still remains be- 
low the normal]. Ihescare which the consumers 
got when the prices first went skyward has evi- 
dently not been overcome. The retailers con- 
tinue to complain that their sales are alarmingly 
few and far between. 


a 
_ 


The Saunterer. 
My summer vacation was planned to take 








expressed for the Ingalls Mammoth peach over 


ings and Russets promised better. 


let it be given through cultivation, careful | in the ascent of a high peak in the White 
pruning, spray at the proper time; thor- | Mountains witha city friend, a gentleman 
oughly examine your trees at least twics | who had not had the advantage of moun- 
each year for borers.—S. A. Gutshalf, New | tain climbing. We planned to make part 
Germantown, Pa. of the ascent the day before, resting at an 
> old farmhouse part way up the mountain, 

Hale’s Georgia Peach Crop. relieving us of two or three miles of climb- 
Toward the close of the Georgia peach ship | ing the following day. The furniture of 
ping season indications are that total shipments the farmhouse was quite primitive, the fare 
will reach five thousand carloads. J. H. Hale somewhat simple, consisting of ham and 


reports that the great Hale orchards at Fort 
Valley. Ga., have shipped 203 carloads of 560 | °&&8 and a cup of chicory, with some cream- 


crates each with six baskets to the crate. The | f-tartar biscuit. 

pay-roll for the week ending July 20, shows over| As we retired for the night we hoped for 

nine hundred men and woman working in the | a pleasant day in the morning, as our view 

orchard, about 250 whites and 650 biacks. The | depended upon the absence of clouds. 

—— ers a market of 203 — a Our host was quite a philosopher, of un- 

ing labor, packages, ice, cartage, and commis- 

sions was a total of $121,000, during the five ee oe yo sagpllly ay meee Aaa 

weeks of the harvest season. The prices re pen Cc Bet 8 P» 
which consisted of an immense flat stone, 


ceived ranged from 35 to 75 cents a basket retail, 
the wholesale price returned to growers ranged | upon which he rested his feet while he 


to $1.25 to $2.50 per crate. The cropwas mar- | smoked the pipe of peace. 
keted all over the eastern half of the country Our slumbers ended early in the morn- 
from Cleveland, O., to Eastport, Me. Several | ing, and after dressing we immediately at- 
lots were exported —— by a tempted to predict the weather. Chafing 

car to New York, and thence by-steamer in co 
storage, and prices received netted better re- at ba — * of a —2* yp 
turns than for sales in this country. running so low as to prevent any view 
ee should we climb the mountain, we impa- 
tiently found fault with the weather, and 
so a. | Save vent to some unkind remarks about 
: . | the prevailing dampness and fog. 

lag to areport from Lawton, Mich., is expected Thereupon the old philosopher ap- 


to be a little over half a crop, but the acreage é 
has been somewhat increased, and it is expected proached me, and laying his mammoth 


that the shipments will amount to fully one thou- | hand upon my shoulder, remarked, ‘‘ Young 
sand cars, of which the Southern Michigan Frult | man, it is foolish for you to find fault with 
Association will handle seventy-five to ninety | the weather. You ought to be more grate- 
= tl ga is by C. Dunham, secretary | fy} for the blessings you have. As for my- 
z self, when I wake in the morning I thank 
The crop in the Pennsylvania grape region a 
was — large, the scisinated output being | 40d that there is any weather at all. 
about six thousand cars compared with anout-} A gallant old gentleman of the name of 
put last year of four thousand cars. Shipments | Page, finding a young lady’s glove at a 
usually begin about Sept. 1. noted watering place, presented it to her 
Blood & Crandall of Brockton, N. Y., report &| with the following words: “If from your 
good grape crop in the Chautauqua region, N. Y. glove you take the letter ‘G’ your glove 
Concorgs promise a good yield, with good clus- is love, which I devote to thee.” 


» but Ni as are reported 
ee * To which the lady returned the following 
A leading shipper of the Lake Keuka region, | neat answer, “If from your page you take 


W. N. Wise of Penn Yau, N. Y., reports an|the letter‘ P’ your page is age, and that 
indicated prospect of not much more than three- | won’t do for me.”’ 


quarters of a crop of grapes in that section. In About this s n of the year the hun- 


some vineyards he reports the crop is excellent, 
while in others it does not promise much better | dreds and thousands of graduates from our 


than last year, when the yield was about half a | various colleges and high schools are on the 
crop. 7 look-out for positions for life work. The 
inet Saunterer has seen during the last month 

Apple News. quite a number of young fellows who are 

A region which shows a = heavy Pang eae willing to assume positions as editor-in- 
in the expected apple crop includes the Ventral | chief or general managers of prosperous 
States, Lake Region and Prairie States. Where journals, ba on the oo hand hm — met 
a loss is shown over early estimates of one-sixtk quite a number of young fellows fitted to be 


to one-fourth, the amount predicted early in the 
season, the trouble is ascribed to low temper- | Daniel Websters and Rufus Choates, who 











atures, lack of sunshine and too much rainfall, | 8ay there are no positions open to them, 


all resulting in a poor set of fruit. that not only their profession, but uthers are 
The Orange Judd Farmer summarizes numer- | overcrowded, that there is no chance today 


ous reports in the statement that a complete | for the young man. Especially in our large 


falling off isindicated in the enormous yield ex- | gitieg do these young fellows claim there 


pected early in the season and in many sections, 
notably the Mississippi Valley, parts of New are no openings for talent. 


England and New York;the yield will bemuch| Sympathizing with a couple of young 


curtailed by imperfect fertilization in blossom | Harvard graduates the other day, and yet 
time and by other cavses. 


differing with them on the lack of opportu- 

The report of the meeting of the Michigan | nities for young men, the Saunterer related 
State Fruit Growers’ Society, July 20, indicates | the following remarks, credited to the Hon. 
a shortage in the fruit crop of the State owing to Joseph Choate, at a college dinner some 


insects, cold weather and neglect of orchard. In years ago, wherein he took the ground that 


the paper by Secretary Bassett a preference was there were and always would be openings 


the Elberta. The use of clean, new packages | for brilliant young men, especially in the 


were advised rather than to ship crates or pack- | Profession of the law. Illustrating his 
ages a second time. He urged that only the | point, he turned to the famous interna- 
matured apples be gathered for packing, and | tional lawyer, Mr. Carter of New York, 
that they should be graded when picked. The | who was then in the height of his fame, and 
average of the apple crop in the State, he/ said, “Our good friend Carter cannot ex- 


thought, would be sbout fifty per cent. of & crop, | pect to live forever, and when he comes to 
Baldwins being particularly scarce, while Green- die there will be pa opening for at least a 


The famous Albermarle Pippins of Rappahan- hundred men to fill his place, as it will take 
nock, Culpeper and Madison Counties, Va., are | at least that number of ambitious young 
reported a very light yield this year, advices in- | men to conduct the work now being per- 
dicating from elght per cent. of a crop down to a | formed by our brilliant friend, Carter.”’ 


complete failure. Last year the cropwas®very) at the last dinner of the Phi Betta Kappa 

B. F. Newhall & Sons: “ We believe the apple | Society, Walter R. Bowie, the Ivy Orator 
crop in New York State and other large Eastern | of the class of 1904, was called upon, among 
producing sections will be large outside a few | others, to speak. Rising to his feet, he said 
points where the crups have no effect op the | his position reminded him of the following 
market, I can see no * pang a cmon story: 
shortage. ,The crop ample. juyers co 
should be cautious n paying high prices for trult | . ——— pron spe —— ae 
to put in storage this year. The deal of 1903} ,, Othello.” In the thirdact, where Othello 
wiped out scores of small operators, who were . 9 

thinks he has a clue to the guilt of Desde- 


financially unable to face the conditions of a late 
winter ion early spring with the enormous pack- | mona, by finding his handkerchief in the 





possession of Cassio, the big negro who 
took the part of Othello asked ina loud 
voice: ** Dessdemina, whar’s my handke- 
chief? ”’ 

There was no reply, and he again de- 
manded: 

** Dessdemina, whar’s my handkechief ? ” 

Still there was no reply, and he called 
out for the third time: 

** Dessdemina, whar’s my handkechief ? ’’ 

At this point a darky called out from the 
back of the theatre, “Hay nigger! you 
guine behind de stage an blow yo nose an 
let dis yer shogo on.” 

-——The New York Forest Commission is 
busily engaged in restoring the vast area laid 
bare by the forest flies inthe Adirondacks and 
Catskills last year. Already over one thousand 
acres have been planted with young trees from 
the nurseries maintained at Saranac and 
Brown’s Station. New York does not intend to 
lose her forests, and much interest is taken in 
the work by people who are fond of outdoor life. 

——The biggest tree in the world so far discov- 
ered has just been found in the Eshom Valley, 
Tulare County, Cal., by W. T. Hart, a mill man 
in that section. This giant of the forest, four feet 
from the ground, is 113 feet in circumference, and 
it towers to the height of four hundred feet. As 
an expert mill man, Mr. Hart says he believes 
that the tree contains more lumber than any 
other tree in the world. 

——The exportation of Texas peaches in con. 
siderable quantities has begun this year from 
New York city, and the exporters state that the 
demand for these peaches in London, which is 
the principal market to wich they are shipped, 
is greater than the supply. This is a new de- 
parture for Texas. Georgia and California peach 
growers have formerly represented the priacipal 
sources of supply for the peach exporters, but 
the growers in Texas say they expect to com- 
pete actively hereafter for the London trade. 

—The largest tree in the Yosemite valley is 
slowly dying, and there seems to be no wayin 
which it can be saved. It has long been known 
to tourists as Grizzly King, and is over 264 feet 
high, having a circumference of ninety-one feet 
atits base. Already it leans eighteen feet out of 
the perpendicular, and arrangements are being 
made to hold it up by means of cables and stout 
props. 

— A drive of two million feet of hardwood 
logs, cut and owned by the Ellsworth Lumber 
Company, arrived lately at Ellsworth, Me., 
which demonstrates that it is possible to float 
hardwood,and the success of the experiment will 
be heard with interest by operators all over the 
State. The same company has a crew now at 
work cutting four million feet, which will be 
brought down a year from now. The logs were 
made floatable by the extraction of the sap. 

Secretary Ellsworth of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture has written to the secre- 
taries of the boards of agriculture in all the New 
England States, asking them to join Massachu- 
setts in urging upon the authorities at Washing- 
ton the absoluteneedof prompt action by the na- 
tional Government in the moth infested districts 
about Boston,as the insects threatened to become 
a national pest. John G. Clark, secretary of the 
Rhode Island Board of Agriculture, Governor 
Bachelder of New Hampshire, commissioner of 
agr culture A. W. Gilman of Maine and G. G. At- 
wood, inspector of nurseries of New York, who 
also were written to, prom sed their assistance 
to Mr. Ellsworth in pushing matters at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Ellsworth hopes the national Gov- 
ernment will take this matter up, as at present 
there is absolutely no adequate provision made 
by the State for fighting the moths next year. 

— The production ot tobacco in Kentucky in 
the last year, according to the statistics prepared 
by Agricultural Commissioner Vreeland, of that 
State, shows an increase of output in the last 
year of 3,000,000 pounds over that of the preced- 
ing year, the record of the crop showing an acre- 
age of 243,320, and a production of 193,880,321 
pounds. 





Send for our Horse Goods Cata- 
logue. It’s the best horseman’s 
handbook that’s published. It 
brings the store close to every 
horseman’s office and stable. 

Ready for use every week in the 
year, and often saves horsemen 
money by keeping them constant- 
ly informed on qualities, sizes and 
prices. Free for the asking. 

Write to Philadelphia—the New 
York store carries no horse goods. 


The manager of our Horse Goods Store 
has made a specialty of boot-making and 
boot-fitting for some of the leading speed 
horses for years. What he knows about 
horses and boots is at the disposal of our 
customers—for the asking. 


Inquire by mail what you want to know 
about, and a personal answer will be sent if 
necessar y e 

The prices in our catalogue are net—the 
same to everybody alike. We believe this 
is the only house which sells horse goods 
on this plan. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen head 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
tops and selected from milking strains as well as 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, at the 
head of the herd. 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden la. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 — 16 hands, sound and smooth 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com 
pany i with very little work paced 5 miles from 2.1 
2:21gin one afternoon. Will take promising stu 
colt as part payment. Any one want! 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 
W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, 11} 


The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have won th: open flock prize for three years 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of supe- 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearling ewes, 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearling rams 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the coming 
fair season. Write for prices 

J- G. HANMER, Prop., 


BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT. 


HUNTLYWOOD FARM, 


Beaconsfield, near Montreal. 
HON. G. A. DRUMMOND, Prop 


SHORTHORN and 
DEXTER KEBRY CATTLE- 
SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 


W. H. GIBSON, Manager, Point Claire, Quebec, Carn. 




















PERCHERON 


buy at Our Prices. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & St. P., C. R. I. & P. and ©. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


TEAx we can sell at Vour Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


n’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


Importers 
and Breeders 


Northfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





logue on application. 


CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - ° 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS *****% scroer, 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
pondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Ve 





SINNISSIPPI 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 


Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 


elephone 36. 





OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 
Satisfies You! 





Give us a chance on your 
prices and purity in TEA. 
FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 





TEA. We assure you fair 





35c., 40c 
50c., 60c 
75c., 90c 





a aE — — 
$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 








ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 



































TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





The Monitor is well named. 





It’s not always the best looking peach 
that has the sweetest taste. 





The home-week bonfires are doubtless 
symbolic of the roasting of many a nicely 
fatted calf. 

Apples look now like a medium general 
crop prospect, with prices better than an- 
ticipated earlier in the season. 





— 





All these jokes about the brown-tail moth 
are doubtless very amusing to those who 
haven’t come in touch with him. 


After the horrors of the immediate past 
there is something refreshing ina ship- 
wreck in which all the passengers were 


saved. — 

Now is the homebody’s opportunity to 
prove that however short he may be on 
travel and adventure, he is comfortably 
long on hospitality. 











Acetic acid, say some of the London 
scientists, will probably prolong life. Ac- 
cording to the moralists ascetic habits will 
do the same thing. 





The man who bequeaths his wife a cer- 
tain sum of money as long as she remains 
unmarried cannot be accused of overween- 
ing self-conceit. 





Of course the New York pantmakers who 
have recently donated aid to the striking 
garment workers may be said to have gone 
down into their jeans. 


a 





Judging by the time it takes to settle the 
financial end of the battle of Manila Bay, 
winning prize money is not unlike writing 
for some of the magazines. 





Possibly the horse that climbed two 
flights of stairs and broke in upon the 
startled employees of a local collar com- 
pany was simply looking for a new collar. 





Has anybody in Boston started for St. 
Louis with the idea of winning that imagin- 
ary prize for the person who should arrive 
there after making the longest journey on 
foot ?. ea 


Despite the number of “‘ good swimmers” 
who figure in the column of drowning acci- 
dents, the list of victims would be a good 
deal longer if fewer persons knew how to 


swim. 

There is probably a moral hidden some- 
where in the fate of the Connecticut snake 
who might still be living contentedly on un- 
hatched poultry if he hadn’t greedily swal- 
lowed a china nest egg. 











Out in Attleboro a house painter has been 
sued for not putting up the familiar warn- 
ing. Probably he wanted his paint to dry 
without being tried by a majority of the 
passing pedestrians. 





> 


After all, the robbers who recently en- 
tered the house of Malden’s chief of police 
probably thought they were entering that 
of an ordinary citizen. There is very little 
conscious humor among thieves. 


a 





Whichever side one takes in viewing 
affairs at Fall River, it may be ventured 
that the pictures in the newspapers do not 
invariably depict persons in apparent, im- 
mediate danger of starvation. 


— 





It is interesting to note that a man who 
has recently been offering odds against the 
Republican nominee for president on the 
ground that he is “‘an unsafe man” has 
been arrested for turf swindling. 

Aspiring dramatists will doubtless paste 
in their scrap books the story of how a run 
on a Western bank was averted by the ar- 
rival of the president, speeding to the 
rescue in an automobile loaded with dollars. 





a> 





The disreputable army of thieves, pick- 
pockets and other minor rascals, is already 
on the ground ready for the opportunities 
of Grand Army week. It’s a good time to 
keep one hand on your watch and the other 
on your pocketbook. 


aie 
> 


‘We congratulate the young man who has 
had his photograph taken seven hundred 
times. He has found the secret of simplic- 
ity. When he gets tired of looking at his 
seven hundred photographs, he can have 
himself photographed again. 


<> 








The movement is again on foot to make 
‘the killing of a cat a criminal offense. 
Even if the movement is successful there 
will be times in the stilly night when out- 
taged humanity will be willing to risk the 
possibility of proving a justifiable caticide. 


<< 





Mrs. M. C. Lincoln, otherwise unknown 
to fame, is to establish a $500,000 institution 
devoted to palmistry, occultism and various 
kinds of vibration. Mrs. Lincoln is nota 
Bostonian. Her home isin New York State, 
and the institution is to be located in Mich- 


igan. — 


<=> 





The value of the children’s school courses 
n agriculture depends chiefly on the fitness 
of the teacher. Hence the suitability of the 
suggestion of Commission Gilman of Maine 
that normal school should state a teacher’s 
course in agriculture to prepare them for 
properly teaching the subject in country 
schools. 


— 





Professor Wendell of Harvard is to be 
the first American to lecture in Paris under 
the arrangement that provides for a course 
of American lectures in the gay French 
capital somewhat similar to the Hyde lect- 
ureship at Cambridge. Here’s a form of 
iuternational barter that should be profit- 
able to both sides. 

Perhaps the milk directors’ assertion of 
the *‘ universal favor’ with which the new 
corporation has been received hardly in- 
cludes the secret feelings of the contractors. 
Yet one of these, « leading dealer, is said 
to have told a corporation official that little 





could be fairly said against the new plan, . 


provided fair methods were used and none 
but the organized contractors included in 
the dealings. ae 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Bullard will not 
persist in his idea of inviting support or 
continuance for the old Milk Producers As- 
sociation. Suchan attitude at this time 
would be unfortunate as tending to divide 
the forces when a united front is most de- 
sirable. The corporation is now an accom- 











plished fact, and needs only loyal support 
to iusure its succese. A counter movement 
in the ranks of the producers would merely 
weaken the cause without any prospect of 
good results. The new plan has been care- 
fully worked out,and only after its thorough 
trial would any opposition movement be 
justified. soe 


The Minnesota paper attacking the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College evidently 
believed in selecting a shining mark for its 
volley of misinformation. Not only is the 
college generally considered one of the best 
of its class in the East, but it has been a 
veritable mother of agricultural professors, 
sending its graduates to teach in the farm 
colleges in the other States, including Min- 
nesota. Fora Western paper to attack the 
faculty of Massachusetts college is to in- 
clude in the abuse the training and fitness 
of scores of graduates who are the bright 





stars in teaching force of the agricultural |. 


West. Of course, the college is not beyond 
fair criticism, but it is an institution of 
which the Bay State should be proud, and 
which deserves the loyal support of its 
tarming class. 





Milk Contractor Graustein’s claim that 
the luxuriant pasturage is a leading cause 
of the sour milk returned to shippers, par- 
ticularly entertains Secretary Hunter. °‘If 
clover and pasture grass are too rank feed 
and a cause of sour milk,” says Mr. Hun- 
ter, ‘somebody will need to invent a better 
food than the Almighty has provided.’’ Mr. 
Graustein’s other claim to the effect that 
the producers would have received more 
money by accepting a lower price with no 
limit, is something of a boomerang for the 
contractor’s side of the argument. If it is 
true that the low price for surplus shipment 


has greatly reduced the average received, 


then the evident remedy is not to cut down 
the price and abolish the limit, but rather to 
hold firmly to the price and keep back the 
surplus—every can uf it. In that way the 
contractors would be forced by the growth 
of trade to increase the limit, as some of 
them have already done the present 
season. 
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Business Outlook Improving. 


The general business outlook is somewhat 
encouraging. There is no expectation of 
boom times again for the present, at least, 
possibly not for years. Buton the other 
hand, signs are noted which point to a 
gradual coming out from the dull times of 
the past year or so. 

A good wheat crop, the foundation of it 
all, seems assured. The accounts of dam- 
age in various sections have not shaken 
the prevuiling belief that the yield as a 
whole will bevery large, while reports from 
Europe indicate that whatever grain Uncle 
Sam can spare will be wanted abroad at 
good prices. The corn crop may havea set- 
back later , but so far it is doing well. 
Cotton, the third great farm staple,promises 
au immense yield, which means busy cloth 
mills and a good buying demand from the 
South for manufactured goods of all kinds. 

Good crops mean plenty of freight for the 
railroads. These in turn 'will need more 
engines, cars and rails, thus providing more 
work for iron miners and steel workers. So 
with nearly all other lines of business activ- 
ity, good crops give them renewed life and 
prosperity. Railroad traffic is already pick- 
ing up, and steel industries show faint, but 
still evident signs of gain. The political 
situation is less disturbing than usual dur- 
ing a Presidential year, and the generally 
more cheerful view is reflected in the 
higher prices quoted for stocks and bonds, 
as showing increased confidence in the out- 
look for the various business enterprises. 

All these signs of better conditions are 
greeted cheerfully by the tarmer as indi- 
cating the prospect of active and well-sus- 
tained demand for all the products of the 
farm. Eastern farmers have good crops of 
hay, fodder crops and potatoes, good past- 
urage and a fair average of fruit. Witha 
fair general basiness activity to raise the 
level of crop prices there appears a pros- 
pect of a reasonably prosperous year. 


<e 





Home Life and the Farm. 


Bishop Potter of New York has analyzed 
with remarkable skill, in a recent widely- 
quoted interview, the relation of money 
troubles to family dissensions. Far 
oftener than we imagine, he pointed out, 
pecuniary embarrassments and domestic 
difficulties lie close together. ‘A father 
crowded beyond endurance by the strain 
to maintain a scale of living long ago 
pitched too high, a mother consciously de- 
graded by the petty evasions and domestic 
dishonesty that draws money from wages or 
marketing and spends it for dress—the 
sons and daughters taught prodigality by 
example and upbraided for it in speech 
—what can come to such a home or family 
save mutual recrimination and personal 
alienation?”? he demanded. ‘‘ How can 
he further questioned, “‘reign in a house- 
hold where mutual confidence and mutual 
sacrifices, where the traits that inspire 
respect and kindle affection are equally and 
utterly wanting? Only in love and in a 
proper home atmosphere can a corrective 
for our national ills be found,’’ he then 
asserted. 

This opinion is particularly interesting 
coming on the heels of the recent revival at 
the Castle-square Theatre, in this city, of 
that strong modern drama, “Men and 
Wowmen,”’ with its reiterated emphasis of the 
saving power of Heimat und Liebe (Home 
and Love). The young man in this play, 
it will be remembered, becomes involved 
in money difficulties and in financial dis- 
honor, but because he has a good home, 
where the steadfast affection of two good 
women awaits him as he returns in the 
evening, he is helped back to self-respect. 
Many cases of just such young men might 
be quoted. But too often, we fear, there 
is, no such salvation at home for him who 
has slipped. Close sympathy and mutual 
confidence are painfully lacking in too 
many city households. There are divers 
reasons for this, but probably the most po- 
tent one lies behind the common explanation 
that the mothers have, in these days, so 
many social duties that they never get 
into that close relationship with, their chil- 
dren, which alone breeds perfect compre- 
hension and sweetest sympathy. 

In a recent article on ‘“‘The Woman on 
the Farm,’’ Elizabeth McCracken shows 
how decidedly the country child has the 
advantage of the city-bred little one, in this 
respect, *‘ You see, I’ve seen my mother 
almost all the whole time ever since I was 
born,” a little girl from the West here de- 
clares. I almost always could do every- 
thing that she did and go everywhere she 
went. It was so unusual when I couldn’t 
that I always heard afterward every word 
about what happened. Now my cousin,— 
who livesin the city—doesn’t do that way 
with her mother! They couldn’t! Her 
mother goes too many places and does too 
many things that—she says—aren’t for 
children. And it takes her so much time 
to do them that she wouldn’t have time to 
tell about them, even if her daughter 











APPLE TREES BADLY INJURED BY BORERS. 
The circular holes in the upper portion of trunks B & C were made by the mature insects 
when they emerged from the tree. See descriptive article, ‘‘ Fighting the Apple Borer.’’ 





wanted to hear, which she doesn’t much.”’ 
As Miss McCracken goes on to point out, 
the life of the farmhouse springs from, 
and is moulded by the mother who dwells 
in that house. The farm, inthe very nature 
of things, must be comparatively far re- 
moved from business, and even from the 
nearest neighboring farms, but for that 
very reason the mother of the household is 
wonderfully the friend of her husband and 
the comrade of her children. Possibly it is 
in this inherent quality of country life, 
quite as much as in the stronger bodies and 
saner minds, farms are supposed to turn 
out, that the hope of America lies. 
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Compulsory Accident Insurance. 


The strong plea recently made in a Com- 
mencement address by Dr. Carroll D. Wright 
for an enlightened social conscience in re- 
gard to accident insurance, seems somehow 
not to have attracted the attention that it 
deserves. Dr. Wright’s address was called 
**A Problem in Social Economics,” but the 
particular thing which he considered was 
the economic insecurity which must exist 
under our present wages system. This sys- 
tem, the essence of which is the freedom 
of contract as against the bounden service 
of the slave and the serf, makes each man, 
of course, responsible for his own protec- 
tion, for his own care in every respect 
through life. Nowadays, however, the 
problem of the system is complicated by 
the tendency to discard the services of the 
man as he approaches the age of fifty. So, 
though he has expended his strength that 
society may prosper industrially, the 
worker, if he become ill or incapacitated 
for any reason, is wholly unprovided for 
in this country. In Germany, as is well 
known, such is not the case. The Empire 
was in 1881 brought to realize its position 
through the statesmanship and the astute- 
ness of Bismark, who sent his monarch a 
suggestion looking to the insurance of 
workmen against industrial accidents. His 
propositions were later crystallized into a 
system of compulsory insurance, upon which 
other governments have since based pro- 
visions of their own. Austria now has 
laws very similar to those of Germany. 
Hungary is on the list, and France, not- 
withstanding the hostility to the Germans, 
has freely admitted that apon this question 
of insuring the working people, she has been 
wholly influenced by German example. 

A question for immediate consideration 
in this country, according to Dr. Wright, is, 
Shall the tragedy of industry be allowed to 
continue, or shall society inany way attempt 
to restrict the proportions of the tragedy, 
and if so, through whut channels and by 
what plan? The experience of Germany 
and of other countries adopting compulsory 
insurance has not been sufficient, he ad- 
mitted, to warrant its adoption in this 
country asa whole. But the need is none 
the less great of pioviding in some way for 
the families of men in hazardous employ- 
ments. From carefully collected statistics 
we learn that the number killed and 
wounded each year in the operation of our 
steam railroads and street railways is 
greater than the loss of life at the Battle of 
Waterloo and the Battle of Gettysburg to- 
gether. Even more arresting would be the 
statistics of the killed and maimed in all 
American establishments where accidents 
aad deaths occur. A very sad phase of the 
matter, too, is that the men engaged in 
appallingly dangerous occupations are fre 
quently paid very miserable wages. To 
save from these wages anything which will 
provide for their own old age, or protect 
their families when the axe falls, is almost 
impossible. One does not need, therefore, to 
be much of a socialist to assert with Dr. 
Wright that it is the duty of the people to 
do through their chosen representatives all 
in their power to protect those who are 
working for the service of the whole com- 
munity in dangerous places, and under con- 
ditions which threaten to impair their only 
capital. The arguments for such action are 
too convincing to be overlooked. Only com- 
pulsory accident insurance, it appears, will 
enable the man at the post of danger to 
cherish hope for his beloved little ones 
through the grime and dust of hard manual 
labor and the strain of the long day’s work. 





Rehabilitating Aeron Burr. 


Wewonder just how much it was admira- 
tion for Aaron Barr and just how much com- 
mercial acumen which caused pictures of 
the famous duellist and his daughter to be 
exhibited in a well-known Boston book shop 
on Monday last, the day which marked the 
centennial anniversary of the wounding of 
Alexander Hamilton by this brilliant son 
of a New England-born clergyman. Doubt- 
less, however, it was a desire to stimulate 
midsummer sales of the interesting volumes 
which deal with Burr and Hamilton, far 
more than reverence for the memory of this 
brilliant, but bad man, that caused the ex- 
hibition of the pictures. Most people, cer- 
tainly, agree that from the time Hamilton 
fell in the pistol-duel at Weehawken, N. J., 
Aaron Burr was doomed to an immortality 
of infamy. For, both as a man and as a 
politician, he was bad. However success- 
fully his twentieth century friends,—who 
for their own purposes have begun a crusade 
to rehabilitate him in the esteem of the pub- 
lic,—may in time convince the world that he 
did not plot to disrupt the American union, 
there are too many documents abroad prov- 
ing Burr to be a singularly bad man, to 
make it possible ever to deny his utter lack 
of character. From the very start, indeed, 
his nature showed itself complex and diffi- 
cult. 

As early as 1756, when he wasa baby of 
only thirteen months, his own mother wrote 
this significant description of him: “Aaron 
is a little dirty, noisy boy. He begins to 
talk a little; is very sly and mischievous. He 


has more sprightliness than Sally, his sister, 
and most say he is handsome, but not so 
good-tempered. He is very resolute, and 
requires a good governor to bring him to 
terms.”? That very good governor, his 
father, who might have made such a differ- 
ence in the life of the lad, was only a few 
months later taken out of the world. His 
mother also soon died. Thus, whilethe child 
was stillat avery tender age, he was left 
in the wide world, with absolutely no one 
whose chief concern it should be to see 
that he was properly trained. The result 
was that the youth grew up wholly un- 
curbed. Possibly we should pity rather than 
condemn him, but we are of the opinion 
that truth should be spoken when a society 
is solemnly incorporated for the express 
purpose of white-washing the memory ofa 
blackguard. There is in the possession of 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, a signed 
autograph letter from Burr, which shows 
incontrovertibly the man’s real character. 
In this letter, which wehave seen and 
handled, Burr discusses the physical recom- 
mendations of a young woman whom he is 
presenting to a friend, exactly as if the girl 
were a horse or a dog. Nor is this an 
isolated instance. The real man was like 
that. Yet as James Whitcomb Riley has 
beautifully said: 

There’s a space for good to bloom in 

Every heart of man or woman,— 

And however wild or human, 

Or however brimmed with gall, 

Never heart may beat without it; .. . 


in Aaron Burr’s heart, certainly, there was 
space for avery beautiful devotion to his 
daughter, Theodosia, to bloom. No more 
exquisite family letters may anywhere be 
found, than those which passed between 
these two. It is fitting, therefore, that 
when Aaron Burr does pose as a hero, his 
daughter’s picture should be shown along- 
side—as was the case in Boston last week. 
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Fighting the Apple Borer. 

After the borer has entered the tree, there 
is practically but one thing todo. lt must 
be dug out. A strong bladed knife and a 
rather strong, flexible wire are the only 
tools required. It is usually stated that it 
is sufficient to go over the trees twice yearly, 
in May and September. The writer recom- 
mends that, in badly infested orchards, at 
least, a further inspection be made in July. 
Many of the newly-laid eggs could then be 
destroyed. The presence of the young 
larva in the tree is usually easily detected, 
since they lie near the surface and gener- 
ally cause a slight flow of sap from the 
wounded tissue. 

The bark, moreover, is usually somewhat 
discolored. They are easily reached at this 
stage of their development, and, if de- 
stroyed, cause but little injury to the tree. 
As they grow older they advance deeper 
into the wood, and their presence can only 
be detected by the fresh castings that are 
pushed out as they gnaw through the wood 
tissues. The knife is used to remove the 
castings which clog the tunnel, and then 
the flexible wire is inserted. If the course 
of the larva is not too devious one can gen- 
erally succeed in destroying it. 

The work of removing a two or three- 
year-old larva is, of course, much more 
laborious than that of getting rid of the 
younger ones located nearer the surface. 
And, moreover, their presence in the tree is 
less readily detected. Orchards which have 
been carefully gone over twice during each 
season, from the time of planting, will con- 
tain few, if any, larva of the second or third 
season’s growth. 

Carbon bi-sulphide is recommended by 
some for the destruction of borers in the tree. 
A small amount of this substance is inserted 
into the tunnel of the borer and the hole 
stopped up with moist earth, or better, with 
grafting wax. This method, while effective, 
and, if used judiciously, not harmful to the 
tree, does not seem to the writer practicable. 
At all events, it is not a remedy to be recom- 
mended without qualification. Carbon 
bi-sulphide is somewhat expensive, and ex 
ceedingly explosive. It should be kept from 
flame and the fumes should not be breathed. 

To summarise: 

Borers in the apple orchard are a seri- 
ous menace to thetrees.. They should be 
promptly removed. The exclusion by the 
means of heavy paper or fine wire screen is 
effective only when properly done. It may 
otherwise prove worse than no protection. 
Repellants of all kinds are of service only 
when persistently used, and at best do not 
insure absolute protection. Patent washes 
are apt to prove injurious to the trees. Dig- 
ging out the borer with knifeand wire is 
effective, but laborious. Carbon bi-sulphide 
intelligently used may be serviceable, but 
is a dangerous remedy in careless hands.— 
W. Stuart, Experiment Station, Burlington, 
Vt. 
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Tainted Milk. 


As the summer advances we shall hear 
more and more about tainted milk and milk 
products. These are usually due to care- 
lessness somewhere along the line. In hot 
weather the germs that produce these un- 
desirable qualities become very numerous 
if refuse material is left lying around for 
them to feed upon, or if milk utensils are 
left standing around without being prop- 


wy cleaned. 

Swiss scientist, Dr. Gerber, gives the 
following as some of the causes of bad or 
tainted milk: Poor decayed fodder, or ir- 
rational methods of feeding. Poor, dirty 
water used for drinking water or for the 
washing of utensils. Foul air in cow stable, 
or the cows lying in theirown dung. Lack 
of cleanliness in milking; manure particles 
on udder. Keeping the milk long in too 
warm, poorly ventilated and dirty places. 
Neglecting to cool the milk rapidly, directly 








after milking. Lack of cleanliness in the 
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have. 

In draining one piece of wet land the out- 
let was adjoining a neighbor’s land. He 
was not willing that I should dig through 
his land, so I dug a ditch at the lower end 
for the water to flow into,and by keeping 
the ditch cleaned out every autumn 1 got 
very good drainage. Land that needs 
drainage is water-soaked, and to raise to 
perfection the English grasses the soil must 
be thoroughly drained from surface water. 
Some land having but little fall requires 
drains not more than twelve feet apart 
down the incline. The field, when prop- 
erly drained, can be plowed and then 
fallowed, so all the wild grasses may be 
killed out, then seeded down in August 
with some good fertilizers like muriate of 
potash, nitrate of soda and bone, which will 
giveample returns for the money expended. 

Tile drains not only carry off the surplus 
water, but lighten up the soil, giving the nec 
essary warmth and moisture near the sur- 
face where the roots can have the benefit 
through the dryest time. Some gardeners 
affirm that drains on comparatively dry land 
pay because the drained soil warms earlier 
in the spring than it otherwise would, and 
also circulates moisture. Heat and moist- 
ure are the two powerful agents in raising 
early vegetables. Gardeners can obtain 
fertilizers any time, but not moisture, 
without making special efforts tu obtain 
it by preparing the under-lying soil. In 
draininga depression of considerable ex- 
tent, I was obliged to dig under a roadway 
some four feet deep, and so down the field to 
a distant outlet. I was agreeably surprised 
with the result. As far as the drain ex- 
tended, a large burden of improved grass 
grows where nothing but sedges and worth- 
less grasses occupied the ground. At the 
present rate of taxation it behooves the 
farmer to cause the land to yield its best 
by every means in his power, and drainage 
lays the foundation for such a result. 

JOHN Fisk. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 





Thorough [fedding and Curing. 


As soon as the mower has made a good 
start the tedder should follow, and the 
grass, instead of being alowed to lie after 
once being tedded, should pe shaken out a 
secondtime. By such means the grass(ona 
fine hay day) may be gotten ready for horse- 
raking and cocking towards the end of the 
first day. A sufficient number of hands 
must be ready for this. It is only when the 
sun shines and the wind blows that hay can 
be made quickly, and so a little extra labor 
must not be grudged. Thecocks must not be 
made very large, buv neatly put together, 
well trimmed up, and standing on as small 
@ space as convenient. If these cocks are 
made up with the sun in them, hay will im- 
prove in condition during a fine night, 
and need only be turned over and lightened 
up before being ready for the wagon. In 
threatening weather the grass is better left 
in the swath after the machine, as thus it 
will take the least harm. When the swath 
is shaken out and the grass tedded about, 
the grass stems get broken. It is then that 
moisture enters at the fracture, und decay 
is hastened. As soon as the'swath shows 
any appearance of turning yellow under- 
neath, it should be turned, witbout break- 
log it up, and, when fit, put into small grass 
cocks until the weather is favorable for the 
tedding operation. 
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Brief Farm Opinions. 


Appreciation of hardy ornamental plants 
is growing and each year sees a larger sale. 
The demand is bound to increase rapidly.— 
M. E. Lee, New Plymouth, O. 

I have found apples fed properly, from a 
peck to half a bushel per day, most excel- 
lent for cows in milk, for young stock and 
for fattening animals.—Orrins McFadden, 
Lincoln County, Me. 

We are making a mistake in not raising 
more colts, but much depends upon good 
ancestry and we should not breed froma 
small animal.—George Searle, Hampshire 
County, Mass. 

I think wellof rape for a fall feed for 
sheep, if it can be grown so as to let the 
sheep harvest it. This is especially valu- 
able if we have a dry autumn and short 
pastures. I find roots very valuable for 
part of the winter feed for cows, young 
cattle and sheep. I also feed herring 
pomace quite liberally to sheep in winter.— 
A. W. Fisher, Charlotte, Me. 

The most important problem facing the 
farmer today isthe old one of help. Scarce 
and inefficient is the universal testimony. 
I am safe in saying that we could in 
this country, have employed three times as 
many farm laborers as we had. A case 
came under my notice of an advertisement, 
A young man wants place on farm for 
the winter.”” In twenty-four hours he had 
twenty replies, and still they came.—F. C. 
W., Aroostook County, Me. 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 


On many farms there is an entire lack of 
facilities for keeping cream or milk. Where 
a farmer is wise or fortunate enough to 
have a wind pump, this furnishes an ideal 
location for a milk house. Special Agent 
Webster of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
says that on many farms he has visited the 
owner shad built around the windmill 
tower, or at one side of it, a building per- 
haps six by eight feet, in which was placed 
a tank deep enough to set the milk cans and 
have water come up to their necks. All of 
the water pumped for stock and other pur- 
poses of the farm is run through this tank, 
and then oat into the stock tank. This 
room often contains the separator and a 
work table; in fact, here is done the dairy 
work of the farm. With an arrangement 
of this kind the cream should be kept with- 
out difficulty from forty-eight to seventy- 
two hours in the hottest weather. Such a 
building costs but little, and the conven- 
fence of having a place for the milk, cream 
and dairy utensils is in itself enough to 
justify the expense of building it. Asa 
matter of fact, the farmer who is going to 
get the best price for his cream will have to 
provide himself with a place to keep it cool, 
until it can be delivered to the station. 
Keep it just as cool as possible, without 
freezing, up to the time it is delivered. 

There are some points besides the imme- 
diate cooling and holding at a cool temper- 
ature that must be observed in order to 
insure good cream. The different skim- 
mings of cream should never be mixed until 
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both are of the same temperature. &The 
cream when cooled down keeps f1\;|. .... 
but if some warm cream ;)},,.’ 
mixed with it the temperatur: ,, 
raised. At once the germ life bec.;,,.._, 
active,and souring takes place ver, 
It is well to have cans enough ani! |,: 
ent sizes to keep the different sij,,. 
separate until delivery. No vegeta 
other produce having strong odors . 
be kept in the same room with the «...,, 
It takes such odors very readily and , 
them tenaciously. In fact, keep th. 
room for milk and nothing else, and, ,), 
all have plenty of windows to admi: ; 
shine when wanted, and use plen:, 
“elbow grease ’’ in keeping it sweet , 
clean. a 

The vacancy caused by the death o{ \ 
Joseph H. Brigham, Assistant Secretar, 
Agriculture, has brought up a numb«: 
applicants for the position as assistan - 
Secretary Wilson. The West seems t 
most prominent in putting forth her fay., 
ite sons, but at the present time it appe 
that the choice lies between Mr. Gii;,- 
Pinchot, the forester of the department, «, 
Mr. George F. Thompson, the editor of :: 
Bureau of Animal [ndustry. Mr. Pinc; 
has won for himself a national reputati..: 
asan expert forester, and is a close fric:), 
of President Roosevelt, the two havi: 
often wielded the axe together in some ta: 
gled forest. Mr. Thompson has beco::, 
known to the farmers, and particularly : 
the live stock associations through his j).- 
tense interest in the Angora goat industr,. 
Mr. Thompson has been largely instr: 
mental in introducing the Angora goat, ha,- 
ing foreseen in his investigations the ec:- 
nomic value of the raising of this class «' 
goats—in the way of the magnificent yic):; 
of mohair and the value of the Angora as « 
brush and weed destroyer. The Presiden: 
has not as yet signified his choice for filling 
the vacancy. 


The Embden goose, according to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, is one of the 
best breeds. It is pure white. It 1s an 
early layer and a good setter and breeder 
The goslings mature and feather very 
quickly and can be forced by liberal feed- 
ing, growing to a large size and making an 
excellent table bird. The white feathers 
of the Embden bring a higher price than 
colored feathers. 


No farm fowl is as near self supporting 
as the guinea. They make an excellent 
table bird of a darkish meat and witha 
dash of game inthe flavor. They are also 
excellent watch dogs. 


When dirt becomes dissolved in milk it is 
there to stay. Insoluble matter may be 
strained out, or taken out by the separator, 
but the only way to get dirt out of milk is 
not to let it get in. 


The veteran farmer, as well as Young 
Eaterprise, who knows it all, is liable to 
round up finally like the old pilot who was 
acquainted with every rock in the harbor. 
* There’s one of them,” he said to the cap- 
tain, as the ship struck. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 


UMPS — 


Tell us your needs. We'll meet them 
exactly with our magnificent line. 


Hand, Power, Steam. 


All kinds for all a pon (including Spray 
Pumps) with pipe and hose connect iowa, ans 
power adapted, if desired. Let us suggest 
an:i estimate for you on anything that _per- 
tains to water raising. Pump Catalog Free. 


GHARLES J. JAGER GCO., 
166-168 High Street, Beston, Mass. 

















Stearns’ 


SILO 


ENGINES, CUTTERS 
AND CARRIERS. 


res ins THE A.T. STEARNS 
| “| — LUMBER C0., 
a — 156 Taylor St., Neponset 
HM aaa Boston, Mass. 


Canada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Do you want to seed down a field in grass this 
year? Or do you want to grow a big crop of Rye 0! 
Fall Wheat? Then use The Joynt Brand of Pure Un 
leached Hardwood Ashes, and use 2 tons to the acre 
before seeding, and you are sure to get large returns 
for your money. Write for delivered price and in- 
formation and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 























FARMS For rich farming and fruit froin 
Write J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 
Any size. any number. 


Apple Barrels Robert Gililes.| fedina, N.Y. 








CLARK'S Reversible 
BUSH and BOG PLOW. 


Cuts a track 5 ft. wide, 1 








His Rev. Disk Plow cuts 4 

furrow 5to 10in. deep, 14 in. 

wide. All of these machines 

will kill witch-grass, wild 
mustard,charlock hardhack 

sun-flower, milkweed, thistle of 

any foul plant. 

Send for circulars. 


Cutaway Harrow Co. 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S.A. 










Cary M. Jones, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Davenport, la. 


Thoroughly acquainted with individual merit anil 
— kaa 8* an extended acquaintance 
among stock breeders. tes 
Terms reasonable. Write me before claiming dates. 
Office, 230 Bridge avenue. 


Short-Horns 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG BULLS, COWS and HEIFERS. 
Cows bred to calve in the spring. 


Wi 
ALBERT M. RAWLINS, Springfield, Obio. 
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ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
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OLDS GASOLINE 


FRPSHS FOOSE — — ο⏑ α 
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OLDS ENGINES | 


MADE WITHOUT A COG 


Sold Direct from Factory to User 


The best product of the best 
ple, durable, economical. 
works 365 days in the year. 

NOTE:—We carry Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grind- 
ers, Wood Sawing Machines. Ask us for free 
catalogue, and terms of sale. 

Remember we give the most goods for the least 


experience. Sim- 
It is the Engine that 


ENGINE WORKS 


E. A SHEPHERD, Manager. 
71-75 Washinaton Street North, Boston, Mass. 








The Markets. 
~ BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Aug. 3, 1904. 
Shotes 
and 

Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
This week....- 3252 11,963 120 23,408 $1867 
Last week.... 4034 19,359 60 23,146 2034 
One year ago.1179 8757 25,744 1507 
Horses, 590. 





Prices en Nerthernm Cattle. 


BEEF—Extra, $6.00@6.50; first quality, $5.50 
ab6.75; second quahty, $4.75@5.50; third qual- 
ity, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
$6.75@6.80; some of the poorest bulls, ete., 
$1.75@2.50. Western steers, $4.30@6.80. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.30@3}c; 
extra, 4@43c; sheep and lambs per cwt., in lots, 
$3.00 25.75; lambs, $4.30@7.80. 

Fat Hoas—Per pound, Western, 53@6c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
7.00; country dressed hogs, 63@7}c. 

VEAL CALVES—3@6ic P Ib. 

AipEs—Brighton—6}@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 
6c. 
* SKINS—13@l4c P ib; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3$c D; country lots, 
2@24c. 

PELTS—50@90c. 

LAMB SKINS—30@40e. 








Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. New Yerk. 
At Brighten. At Brighten. 
H A Gilmore 8 R Connors 9 
Thompson & G N Smith 25 
Hanson 20 15 Massachusetts. 
F H Webster 14 10 At Watertown. 
J MPhilbrook 15 J S Henry 36 
Tre Libby Co 20 O H Forbush 74 
Farmington LS G H Barnes 40 
Co 29 60 At Brighten. 
H M Lowe 12 JS Henry 62 
M D Holt 13 R Connors 26 
A D Kilby 6 H A Gilmore 27 
Scattering 7 
New Hampshire Geo Cheney 3 
at Brighten D W Clark 6 
A C Foss L Stetson 19. 
AtNEDM& Weel J Gould 6 
Ce. H Buxton 9 
Jones & Moul- J W Elisworth 26 
ton 4 A Wheeler 7 
At Watertown. J P Day 4 
W F Wallace 85 CD Lewis 8 
Verment. estern. 
At Watertewn. At Brighton 
B H Combs 23 W Devlin 510 
NH Woodward 6 45 White & Co 754 
Dorand Bros 2 30 S& Haley 160 
J Byrns 2 SS Learnard 128 


Fred Savage 7 Swift & Co 403 
AtNED™M & Weel Morris BeefCo 289 
We Rick W Mack & Uo 73 

A Ricker 72 en 
B F Ricker 10 9 ANE D™ & Weel 


B Ricker 3 Ce. 
At Brighten. Morris Beef Co 349 
J S Henry 20 2 Swift & Co 349 
Canada. N£EDM& Wool 
Maybee & Co 10, 
ilson 90 At Watertewn. 
C Coughlin 1 59 J A Hathaway 320 





Expert Traffic. 

A quick decline on State cattle has beea 
noticed at Liverpool within the past week. The 
range here has been settling down to near where 
it was before the Western strike. The present 
range being 11@13c., d. w. even with the absence 
of less dressed beef exports. The decline on 
cattle 1@2c.,d.w. Only two boats shipped out 
cattle this week and no sheep. For the week 
947 head of cattle. Range on sheep 11@12c , d. w. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Lan- 
castrian, for Liverpool, 349 cattle by Swift & Co.; 
‘49 do. by Morris Beef Company. On steamer 
Sarmatian, for Glasgow, 90 Canada cattle by 
Maybee & Wilson, 159 Canada cattle by C. Cough- 
lin. 

Herse Business. 

The past week was not heavy in the sale of 
horses, and the tradeis not expected to be heavy 
during the month ot August, being sort of a vaca- 
tion season when many are at beaches and 
mountain resorts. Various orders are constantly 
being received, and it stands dealers in hand to 
be ready for any emergency. At Myer Abrams 
& Co.'s sales stable were 4 carloads for disposal, 

th moderate sales at steady prices, $90@275, in- 
cluding heavy and light weights. At H. 8. Harris 
< Son’s were 2express and 2 freight carloads; a 
1ir trade, being of good quality, at steady prices. 
ley sold the better class at $200@275,down to 
10), At MosesColman & Son’s were just fair 
d.sposals of 600dd head at $50@175, with excep- 
tional sales at $200@250. Ponies sold at $150@ 

At L. H. Brockways were horses from Ohio, 
pped in by W. H. Kennedy, for drive and 
ift selling at steady prices. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

iesday—Arrivals were larger in cattle for the 
1e trade and lighter for foreign market. The 
vement in beef cattle shows no material 
‘nges, certainly no improvement, butchers 
“re buying light; just enough for immediate 
‘vughter. J. S. Henry sold 3 bulls at 3c; 1 

-ogna cow, 1ge. O. H. Forbush, 1 cow, 940 Ibs, 

’; 1 of 960 tbs, at 24c; 1090 ths, at 2}c; 3 cows, 
ins, at 2ic; 5 bologna cows, 3570 ths, at 1c. 
stern steers cost laid down here 5@63¢c, 1. w. 
Milch Cows. 
e supply is equal to the demand, but not 
y: rather more stock offered than a week 
and prices rule steady. Speculators seem 
want, but stillare buyingina light way; 
‘+s from $25@70. 
Fat Hegs. 
rket on Western ranges jc higher at 53@6c, 
Local hogs, 64@7¢, if choice, 73c, d. w. 
Sheep Heuses. 
> Supply is not especially heavy, but is larger 
previous to the western strike. Butchers 
-langhtering extensively and rushing into 
I et for disposal before quantities of Western 
“sed meat putsin an appearance. Western 
S ot best quality range $c lower, they cost 
*2.80@$4.80 per 100 ths; do. lambs, 3c higher 
t grades, at $4.30@$7.80 per 100 tbs. J. S. 
' y Sold 40 lambs of 75 Ibs, at 6}c; 15 sheep and 
*, 85 tbs, at Se. 
Veal Calves. 
vse rule steady in price; sales mostly at 5s@ 
‘r tb, and are wanted, but present tendency 
‘wer rates. J.S. Henry sold 75 calves, 145 


LAWRENCE & CO. 


(Established 1863.) 
NHOLESALE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Poultry, Eggs, Fruits and Produce. 
* — A SPECIALTY. 
- Side Faneuil Hall Market, Bosten, Mass. 
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ths, at 6}c, 20 do. of 130 ibs, at 5c. W. F. Wallace 
sold 40 calves, 130 Ibs, at 6c. J. Byrns, 14 calves, 
140 Ibs, at 6c. 

Live Peultry. 

Fowl sell at 12@12}c; breilers 14@15c; roosters, 
8@9c. Heavy shipments on way. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—H. A. Gilmore, 5; Thompson & Han- 
son, 80; F. H. Webster, 60; J. M. Philbrook, 28; 
The Libby Company, 40; Farmington Live Stock 
Company, 175; H. M. Lowe, 50; M. D. Holt. 40; 
A. D. Kilby, 30. 

New Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 9; Jones& Moul- 
ton, 100; W. F. Wallace, 110. 

Vermont—B. H. Combs, 14; N. H. Woodward: 
20; Dorand Brothers, 20; R. E. French, 50; J. 
Burns, 10; Fred Savage, 20; W. A. Ricker, 353; B. 
F. Ricker, 70; B. Rieker, 23; J. 8. Henry, 56. 

Massachusetts—J.S. Henry, 148; O. H. For- 
bush, 20; R. Connors, 21, H. A. Gilmore, 28; scat- 

tering, 175; George Cheney, 15; L. Stetson, 21; J. 
P. Day, 38; C. D. Lewis, 3. 

New York—G. N. Smith, 30. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1605 cattle, 1351 sheep, 22,217 
hogs, 951 calves. From West, 1110 cattle, 1264 
sheep, 21,800 hogs, 200 horses. Maine, 137 cattle, 
85 sheep, 350 hogs, 508 calves. New Hampshire, 
15 cattle, 9 calves. Vermont, 20 cattle,2 sheep, 
12 hogs, 56 calves. Massachusetts, 279 cattle, 55 
hogs, 348 calves. New York, 44 cattle, 30 calves. 

Tuesday—Total of cattle at yards 1605 nead, 
of which fully one-half for the home trade. 
Butchers wartted a few cattle this week, but did 
not want to pay anything in advance of last week. 
But the trade was a trifie quicker, as butchers 
were rather anxious to slaughter quickly before 
Boston was filled up with Western dressed beef. 
J. W. Ellsworth sold 26 beef cows of 800@1000 Ibs, 
at2@3ec. H. A. Gilmore sold 2 cows, average 785 
tbs, at 2c.; 3 cows, 3360 ibs, at 3}@4c.; O. H. For- 
bush sold cows from 13@3}c. Western steers 
cost $6.70@6.90, down to 4}c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

Dealers are looking for a better trade, but 
there is certainly no activity, just a fair demand, 
and requirements could be improved for te 
good of all concerned. Heavy dealers were 
handling more cows this week, which shows they 
were better pleased with last week’s market 
than the previous week. J.8. Henry sold from 
$55@56, down to $35@40. The Libby Gompany 
sold 5 choice cows at $50@54; 10 cows at $25@ 
* Veal Calves. 

Nearly 1000 head are at these yards. Butchers 
appeared ready to buy, but prices are not any 
higher, and the tendency is downward. H. M. 
Lowe sold 50 calves, 126 tbs, at 6c. F. H. Webster, 
100 calves, 135 Ibs, at 64c. T. Shay; 50 calves, 150 
Ibs, at 5}c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Trade in milch cows hardly equal 
to last week, still there is a fair trade, with some 
very fancy cows on sale, together with the in- 
ferior sort; all kinds noticed. For beef cattle 
the requirements are not heavy, with market 
prices steady. H. M. Lowe sold 1 choice milch 
cow, $50, with other sales at $37@45. W.F. 
Wallace sold milch cows from $25@55. C. D. 
Lewis sold 6 cheap cows, 750 fbs, at 230. J. 8. 
Henry sold 7 choice cows at $50@56; 10 cows at 
$40@47.50; 5 cows, $27@35. The Libby Company 
sold on commission 20 milech cows from $27.55. 
‘J. M. Philbrook sold 2 choice cows, $50 each; 4 
at $42 each; 2 at $40 each. 

Stere Pigs. 

Slim sales. A lot of15 head sold at $1.00, with 

sales up to $7, as to size. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— : 

Broilers, 3 to 3} Ibs, to pair, P fh.......... 18@20 

Green ducks, P ib 15: 

WIG on ass —— —⸗ 

Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz R 
‘s com to good, P doz....... 


Squabs, P doz... on 
estern iced— 





wee cone cece ccc ccccsoses 





Old cockS..........2. .-2 ------ 200-2 -20- 
Broilers, 3 ths and over to pair, P th ..-. lbgt6 
coce ccc coc cocesece @ 











q 
Broilers, small, P tb 
Pigeons, choice, # d0Z...-.....-.------ 1 75@ 
Pigeons, common to good, P doz .-...-. 1 75@ 
Western Frozen— ees 
Turkeys, No.1..-..--..- .--------------- 18@19 
Chickens, good to choice .-... - 14@16 
Broilers, 14 to 2 ths..-.-.-. Z 14@15 
Fowls, choice ......---.-. .------- @ 
Live Peultry. 
Fowls, P W...--.---- ---- 2-22 ---2 --20 ee ee ene 12 2 
Roosters, ® fb...--.-.--. -- iwadasdeawmicetns 8@ 
Spring chickens, 2 ths and over, # tb...-... 14@ 


Batter. 
Notge—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes-........--.--- 18} @18 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.........-. 184@1: 
Northern N. Y., large tubs 18$4@1 
Western, large ash tubs...............-- 1 
Western, asst. spruce tubs 
Creamery, northern firsts............----- 
Creamery, western firsts...........-------- 174@ 









xes— a 
Extra northern creamery........-.------- 19@19} 
Extra dairy.............----ccccsccccccceeee 
Dairy, first........-------------22.--------- 1 
Common to good.......-..---------. ------- 14 

Trunk butter in or P prints.........-. 
Extra northern creamery......-.----.----- 19@193 
Firsts, northern creamery .........----.--- 17}, 
Extra nortnern dairy....... .-..---------- 17; 
Dairy first... .... 1 
Common to good.... ...-....-. .----------- 12@14 
Cheese. 
NEW. 
New York twins, extra... 


New York twins, firsts... 
New York twins, seconds 
Vermont twins, extra.... 
Vermont twins, firsts.... 
Vermont twins, seconds..............-.--.- 


Egas. 








Powe coc ccce coes cess 


Charleston Rose, No.1, vᷣ bt 
Eastern Shore Rose, No. 1, p 
Southern, No. 2s, @ bbl....... .......- 


Green Vegetables. 


Beets, 
Beets, # 100 bunches .................... 1 ie 
Cabbage, native, # 100 









Gorn, swest, D6 


Escarole. P doz ............-.-.2-0---0 — 
Lettuce, box Peers eeeseseorvesnseee® 
String Rerun maine wax, P 


N.J., @ Dox....... 
Tomatoes, 

















Fruit. 
Apples— 
“ Native Astrachan, P bu. box.... 7 
*“* Native Astrachan, ? bbl 2 3 00 
* Jersey Astrachan, 2 00 
** Jersey Nyack Pi ae 00 
“ Jersey —— ppin, 50 
“ Jersey, Sweet Bough, # bb! .... - 2 750 
“ Jersey, }-bbl. basket ............- 1 00 
Raspberries— 
New York, # one-third cup .......-.--- 
Hudson River, ® pt .................-- 
| SR Seale SiS 10 
Blackberries-— 
WN. V. State, P qt..... 2... 2... 5.00..22 00 12@15 
Nativ — 12@13 
Bees NH. & Mal t 8 
ass., N. H. aine, P qt........... @ 

. % Ue Gates oabakecd tectbnan ear 
enn., — — 
Nova —8 OS Ea ere sa 

Currants— 


eac 
Ga. & 8.C., choice lar, carrier....1 

PGs. falt to good, # carrier Joa '00 
ums— 


Ga., fancy, carrier ..........-....... 2 25@2 50 
Muskmelons— 
Southern selected 45s,  crate........ 1 coal 25 
Southern, common to good, P crate.. 1 00 
Watermelons, P 100— 
—— Gass —— 
——— —— — — ————— 16 @i8 00 
EE RP ae a ee 10 00@1300 
Pineapples, # crate .................---- 3 00 
Wides and Pelts. 
— ited 
es, south, light green salted.......... 
- - J 116 
a buff, in west....................... 1 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each................ 1 1 
* over weights, each.............. 1 25 
Deacon and dairy skins.................. 65@70 


Dried Apples. 
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R. I. Bent, # bu....................-222-- 
Ec ———— 
R. I. Clear Bent, P ................... 
Bh Gra ? OER ERDRR SR FE 1aeal 
ue Grass, i cchinekatunteenend sibel 
Timothy, prime, P bu...................- 1 
Timothy, choice, P bu..................- 1 
Ec dantcnstdnanct scab eseoacseduc 1 
NN view nc cose ccdcwtencccaces 
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Mediums, screened........... 
Lellow eyes, extra... 
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Hay and Straw. 


Hay, choice, P ton 
ll No 1, P ton..2. ooo. cee eee cece 
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FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fes et — am. 
nts, ; 
— — 84 7 50. 
inter patents, $5 25@5 60. 
Winter, clear and straight, $4 75@5 25. 
Corm Meal.—$1 17@1 19 ,» and $2 
260 # bbl; oranulated’$2 2083 *4 bbl. =e 
Graham Flear.—Quoted ut $3 00@4 50 ® bbl. 
@at Meal.—Quiet at 34852525 P bbi. for 
rolled and $5 35@5 75 for cut and ground. 
Bye Fleur.—The market is firm at $3 75@ 
400 p bbl. 
Corm.—Demand quiet. 
—————— 6léc. 
No. 3, yellow, 63$c. No. 2, yellow, spot, 6ic. 
@ats.—Supply ample, prices steady. 
No. 2 clipped. white, bic. . 
No. 3 clipped, white, 50c. 
Fancy oats, 52@60c. 
Milifeed.—Market firm and quiet. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $21 25@21 50. 
Winter wheat middlin s, sacks, $22 00@25 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $19 50. 
ixed feed, $21 50@24 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 00@26 25. 
Linseed meal, $25 00. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 45@46c. 
Bye.—78@79c # bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 21@22 
se iti “ Ohio it 5 AR RSE 24 
* lood Mich .............. 27@28 
* ad lood Ohio............... 27 
⸗ J—— ——— 27@28 
Fine delaine, Ohio......................... 36 
= - Ohio X, 1 and 2............. 34 
Pulled wools, scoured................-....- 
American mohair ................ — —— 








SORE SHOULDERS.—E. F. G. Wayne County, 
N. V.: When shoulders tend to become sore see 
that collar fits well, is kept clean, always dried 
at noon and never allowed to remain on horse 
during meal times. Sponge shoulders with solu- 
tion of half an ounce of tannic acid in half gallon 
of water three times daily to toughen shoulder 
skin. Saturated solution of alum, strong salt 
water, are also useful in same way. 

GRANULAR BUTTER,—C. G., Hampshire 
County, Mass.: In all up-to-date instructions 
on butter-making the advice is given that churn- 
ing should cease as soon asthe butter grains are 
of the size of wheat kernels, and that the subse- 
quent processes of draining and washing shali 
take place while the butter is still inthis granu- 
lar form. Some persons believe that this granu- 
lar butter can be made only by those who have 
some special knowledge, or who possess ma- 
chinery and implements made in some special 
manner. Such is not the case. Nearly every 
make of churn will bring the butter in the granu- 
lar form, and the only secret in the matter is tc 
stop the churn at the right stage, and add cold 
water, so as to harden the little granules of fat, 
and give the fluids free exit from the churn. In 
hot weather this granulation of the butter is 
all the more important, as at this time it 
is extremely necessary that every particle 
of buttermilk shall be removed from the but- 
ter. Itis always advisable to churn the cream 
at as low a temperature as will bring the butter 
in a reasonable time; those who do not care to 
spend, say ten or fifteen minutes longer in churn- 
ing than is absolutely necessary, and who churn 
at about 60°, should stop the churn as soon as 
the cream shows signs of breaking, and adda half 
a gallon or so of brine to the cream. After a few 
more rounds of churning, granular butter will be 
produced without any difficulty. If, owing to 
any cause, the cream is very sour or overripe, it 
isa good plan to put a small quantity of brine 
into the cream at the start. This appears to act 
in some way as a solvent of the casein, and will 
be a great help in preventing specks in the but- 
ter. 

AGRICULTURAL Books.—F. W. 8.,Utica,N. Y: 
You can get the agricultural book “De Quiney’s | 
Book on Soiling Crops,” from Orange Judge 
Company, La Fayette place, New York city or at 


‘| the week its tendency was somewhat irregular. 


which will be sent you free if you ask them. 


=> 





ALLIGATOR FARMING. 
Several enterprising Frenchmen recently came 
to Florid& to buy live stock for an alligator farm 
which they intend to establish in southern 
France, Alligator skin is becoming scarce and 
high in price, but there is a lively demand for it 
in the manufacture of books, shoes, haud-bags 
and various toilet articles. 
POULTRY GOGGLES. 


A recent invention to prevent injury to valu- 
able fowls by fighting is a pair of goggles fitted 
with disus of glass or mica,which are placed over 
the head of the bird by springing them apart,and 
will stay there without further fastening. This 
rather comical device has been descr bed in 
several of the poultry papers, but we have never 
heard of it being put into practical use. 

ALCOHOL FROM PEAT. 

A company has recently been organized in 
Prussia, for the purpose of distilling alcohol 
from peat. According to report of Consul War- 
ner, the company is now building a distillery 
which it hopes to be able to put in operation 
sometime during the month of July, 1904. Ac- 
cording to its process, the company will be able 
to distill alcohol cheaper from peat than it can 
be obtained from other substances, and 
will, therefore, be able to sell its product for 
fuel purposes. It will also be in a position to 
do an export business. 

FARMING THAT PAYS. 

Walter W. Tomlinson, Defiance County, 0O., 
reports detail accounts of his income and ex- 
penses for each of five years, beginning 1889 and 
ending 1903. His income is mainly from hogs, 
wool, hay and grain, and the expense for labor, 
feed, rent, interest, incidental expenses, etc. 
The aggregate for the five years was $35,103, and 
the expense $21,550, leaving a net profit of $13,- 
565. He states that he had enough grain and 
supplies on hand to bring the total up to about 
$15,000, or about $3000 per year net profit for 
each year. He values his farm at $12,500, thus 
showing that the farm has more than paid for 
itself in five year;. 

THINNING FRUIT PAYS SOMETIMES. 


The market test of thinning fruit has been 
applied by Prof. C. A. Beach in certain apple 
orchards of New York. He finds that the thinned 
trees bear a larger percentage of first-grade fruit 
than unthinned trees, and that the fruit is much 
better adapted for making fancy grades. The 
profit of the operation depends upon the price 
that can be obtained for fancy fruit. The opinion 
ofa practical grower in whose orchards the experi- 
ments were conducted, is to the effect that when 
there is a heavy set of apples, and appears 
likely that there will be a large crop of fruit, it 
will pay to thin to such an extent as to insure 
good-sized fruit, otherwise not, except as a pro- 
tection for the trees. 

CHEAP LAND IN WISCONSIN. 

A report of value to homeseekers and to those 
desiring new farm locations in an agricultural 
region well suited to genera farming and dairy- 
ing has just been issued by the State Geological 
Survey of Wisconsin. The extent of the area 
described in the report is seventy-two hundred 
square miles, about that of New Jersey. The 
report contains sixty-eight pages and ten illus 
trations, including a soil map of the region, on 
the scale of one inch to three miles, upon 
which the distribution of the various kinds of 
soils is shown in color. The location of ail the 
wagon roads and farm houses is also indicated 
on the map. The various soils of the area are 
fully described, and also the native forest growth 
and the crops now grown upon them. 4A full 
account of the climatic conditions and amount 
of rainfall during the year is given. A large 
part of the area is as yet unsettled, and many 
thousand acres of excellent farm land are still 
open to the pioneer settler. This report, Bulle- 
tin No. 11, is entitled “‘ The Soils and Agricultural 
Conditions of North Central Wisconsin,” and can 
be obtained on payment of ten cents to cover 
postage, on application to E. A. Birge, Wiscon- 
sin Geological Survey, Madison, Wis. 





Grala Crops end Market. 


Estimates on the wheat crop are still coming 
in and average about 625,000,000 bushels, with 
perhaps 150,000,000 bushels available for export, 
and good reason for believing that Europe will 
want every bushel of it. Ifso,it looks like a 
year of fairly high prices. 

The corn market has been on the whole very 
well sustained, although in the later dealings of 


There has not been much of an adverse order 
concerning the growing crop, although some sec- 
tions have reported damage. The situation is 
not sufficien ly clear for confidence among specu- 
lators, and it awaits more an advanced period of 
the season for thecrop. The stands of corn are 
unusually irregular, and because of the peculiar 
growing season, yet that there isa promise of a 
large crop the weather this week has beeu favor- 
able for the crop, the conditions for which are 
better than they were in the previous week. 
While there have been quite free sellers of the 
corn, yet the price situation for it has been very 
well maintained, even considering the quiet 
mood of buyers, and has shown only fractional 
changes. 

The oat trading has been slow, and as to prices 
no sympathy, chiefly with corn. There have 
been a few reports of crop damage, and which 
has enabled more coufident holding, especially of 
spot lots,and which were further favored in 
price by the moderate stocks at the priacipal 
Western markets of desirable lots of casb oats. 
The oat harvesting is going along satisfactorily, 
and the outturns of the crop are upto expecta- 
tions, especially in the more important produc 
{ng sections. The rye market had been working 
more in sellers’ favor in sympathy with wheat. 


— 
>_> 


There isa glutin the swordfish market, asa 
result of recent heavy catches. Seven s:hooners 
came in during a single day last week 
with hundreds of swordfish, and sent the whole- 
sale price down to 2} and 2} cents a pound. Not 
only was it a big record for numbers and weight, 
but the largest fish of the season was brought in 
by the Valentinna, Captain Charles Nealie. 
When the huge fish was put on the scales it 
weighed a little more than six hundred pounds. 
In all 727 swordfish were landed on the dock, 
and individual fish running from 250 to 450 pounds 
were numerous. 

The catch of ground fish also has been large 
and kept prices down. The captains haled 197,- 
000 pounds of haddock, sixty thousand pounds of 
large cod, thirty thousand pounds of market cod, 
twenty thousand pounds of hake, four thousand 
pounds of pollock and three thousand pounds of 
cusk. Haddock brought the jobbers $1.75 a 
hundredweight, large cod $4.25, market cod $2.50, 
hake $1.50, pollock $3 and cusk $2 a hundred- 


NEW 


ENGLAND F AIR 


Worcester, Mass., 
Sept. 5-6-7 
AGRICULTURAL DISPLAY 


Will exceed any fair in New England. 


LIVE STOCK EXHIBIT. 

Poultry and Pet Stock. Horse Show. 
Agricultural Machinery. Merchants’ Exhibits. 
The Best in Horticulture and Floriculture. 
-—IN FACT— 

COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL. 
THE BEST OF THE OLD AND 
MANY NEW FEATURES. 
Excersion Bates on All Bailreads. 
For premium lists or other information send to 
J. E. GIFFORD. Sec’y, room 17, Walker Bldg.’ 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
































any large book store. Woll’s books can be had 
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Mortgagee’s Sale. 
By virtue of the power of sale contained in a cer- 
tain dated June 4, 1 recorded 
with Buffdlk’ Deeds, Book 2832. rege! 


2832, 538, given 

by William 
y — 
Seis 2 therein contal and to 
foreclose the same will be sold at 
tion on Tuesday, A 1904, at 
—— ed by said mortgage Ydeed and 

substantial bed as fo! 


State toad twenty two foot, aster by 
lan one hundred eleven 
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Beene 
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4 seeeo 53 
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Fi 
* 
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Bg 
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8 


f bs 
Five hundred dollars to be paid in cash the 
purchaser at the time and of sale. —28 
on detivery of deed and within ten days 
pl and present holder ot. sad. —— 
er o e. 
Boston, aug. 3, 1904. — 





Notice IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the subscriber 
bas been duly a oted executor of the will 
of SARAH L. HAV 


we estate of suid deceased are required to ex- 


63 Dana street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Aug. 3, 1904. * 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of CHARLES 
p —— late of Cambridge, in said County, 


dece: . 

WHEREAS a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said 

deceased has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by MARY C. SEVER, who prays that 

letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 

executrix therein named, without givinga surety 

on her official bond. 








to s 
— — you have, why the same should not 


granted. 
And said petitioner {s hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
blication to 
,and by 
malling — or delivering a copy of this 
ted in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court. 
tn - McINTIRE, Zsquire, 
First J Court, this thirtieth da 
of July, in the year one thousand nine hundrea 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other peteons interested in the estate of 
CATHERINE HARTNETT, late of Malden, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Peter Hart- 
nett of Malden, in the County of Middlesex, with- 
out giving a surety on his bond. 
You are —— cited to ap at a Probate 
to be held ge, i 





at Camb n said County 
of Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 


Med gy CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Ye 


Angee. in the year one thousand nine hundred 
four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
persons interested in the estate of QUINCY 
A. VINAL, late of Somerviile, in said County, 


dec i 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of sai 

deceased has been preserted to said Court, for 
Probate. by Jarvis B. Keene and Martha A. 
Vinal, who pray that letters testamentary may 
be issued to them, the executors therein named, 
without giving a surety on their official bond. 

You are — ci to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


granted. 
And said petitioners are hereby directed to give 
ublic notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 
jon once in each week, fr three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
a — published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of 
this citation to all known persons interes in 
the estate seven days, at least,before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixth — 
of July, in the year one thousand nine hundr 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
ersons interested in the estate of DANIEL 
ARFIELD, late of Weston, in said County de- 


ceased. 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Frank P. Garfield, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to . the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 





in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 


mailin t-paid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation all fa Py, 


terested in the 


. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Angoras sell for 85 to $100 
each. i 


nel makes country life 
splendidly. Kittens 3 mths 


mark: ie. Women can 
do allthe work Very easy 
to care for. Demand r 
than supply. Sell all you 


can & year easily 
cleared. Ask us “ How to 
make —* with cats” 
and learn this profitable 
industry. 

Breeders start 
with low. 
Walnut Ridge Farms Co., 
Box 2023. Boston, Mass. 


ANEW RECORD 


For draft geldings of any breed was made in the 
Chi Auction Market on March 23 last when 
a high-grade Clydesdale gelding was seid 
fer to Messrs. Armour & Co. 

importers of 
and we are now 
‘ering extraordinary bargains in this breed and 


off x 
also In SHERES, SUFFOLKS, HACK. 
NSYS and GERMAN COACHERS. 


Call and see us or write. 
Alex.’Galbraith & Son, 
Janesville, Wis. 

Branches at — and Bra adon 











is as necessary to 
the healthy growth 
of grain as grain 
is to the health of 


man. 

Our valuable books on 
‘‘Fertilization,” sent free 
to farmers upon request. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New York 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To CARRIE DEAN THAYER, admini 
of the estate of CLARENUE E. THAYER. lute 
of bat ome said County, deceased, intestate, 
YOU ate hereby ordered to notify all k 
0! all known 
creditors of said insolvent 
Court will receive and exami ey > ay 
creditors against said insolvent estate at the 





o'clock in the forenoon, respectively, that the 
—— and there present and neve theiy 


And you are ordered to give to all known 
creditors at least seven days written notice, b 
mail or otherwise, of the time and place of each 
meeting, and cause notices to be published once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said meeting. 

Six months from the date hereof are allowed to 
— withia which to present and prove their 
ner oU will make oy a == your doings 

9 erore e 0} = 
img! —— 27. —— I a —— 
ness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, uire, First 
—_ a — at —— t —* twelfth 
v, e year o 
thousand nine hundred and four. * —— 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Adminictrater’s Netice te Crediters. 


Estate uf CLARENCE E. THAYER late of 
Wayland, in the County of Middlesex, de- 
ceased, intestate, represented insolvent. 

THE Probate Court for said —— will receive 

and examine all claims of creditors against 
the estate of said Clarence E. Thayer, and notice 
is — giveo thar six months from the twelfth 
day of July, A. D. 1904, are allowed to creditors 
to present and prove their claims against said 
, and that the Court will receive and ex- 
amine the claims of creditors at Cambridge, on 
the twenty-seventh day of September, 1904, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, and at Cambridge 
on the twenty-fifth day of October, 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon. 
CARRIE DEAN THAYER, Administratrix. 





scriber has been duly appointed administra’ 
trix, with the will annex of the estate o 
JAMES R. DAVIS, late of Campton, in the 
County of Grafton, State of New Hampshire, de- 
» testate, and has taken upon herself 
that trust by giving bond, as the law directs. All 
rsons having demands upon the estate of said 
eceased are required to exhibit the same; and 
all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to 
JULIA A. SANDERS, Admz. 
19 Hall Street, Somerville, Mass. 
July 21, 1904. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
SAMUEL O. STETSON, late of Holliston, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREA . @ipetition has been presented to 

— said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Lucy V. 

Stetson of Holliston, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the sixth day of September. 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each§week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this twelfth day of 
a in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and tour. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


NOtIcE IS HEREBY —— that the sub 











FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 





the 

also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a 
one cent per word cnly, including name, 
initials. No Display. Cash to accom: 





covery ; this remedy permanently cures Spavins, 
ingbones, Splints, Quittar, Thrusn, Windgalls or 
Sprains ; a trial bottle will convince the most skepti- 
pL, catalog full of information sent to any 
address free. Call or write, 235 Washington st., Bos- 


9 cor your horse by using Dr. Mollin’s great dis ~ 


ton, Mass. 


OR SALE—One No. 5 U. S. Separator, One National 

Sulky Plow, One Ross Ensilage Cutter, One Corn 

heller, One Devon Bull Calf. ERNEST CAKRIER 
R. F. D., No. 1, Colchester, Conn. 








ARMEKS AND POULTRYMEN—We are offerin 
the agest trades of the season in corn sound an 
sweet at Svc 100, 218 ton. Cracked corn at 85c 100, 
and corn screenings, ‘5c 100. Hog and cattle feed, 
812 ton. Allf.o.b. Boston. RICE BROS., 154 Coin- 
mercial street. 





ANTED—March and April Hatched Pullets. State 
e, breed and price. H. A. BLANEY, Marble- 


head, Mass. 





TART anew business! Many make 83 to 35 —* 
Particulars, 25 cents. ALTON CHADWICK, 
ton, Mass. 





ANTED AT ONCE Strong, neat, willing girl to 
assist in general housework. Fair wages, good 
home and considerate treatment. Recommenda- 
tions as tocharacter necessary. Apply to MRS 
FRANCIS D. DUNBAR, Canton, Mass. 





style finest quality. Prices quoted. E 
3 KI NNEY, The Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, 
n, Mass. 


IEDDING announcements and invitations, correct 
MELVIN 





W NTED—Two Protestant middle-aged women or 

good, pleasant. healthy location and_ society; five 
4 k to cars. VE. R. 

Framingham Centre, Mass. 





ICTURES for wedding . Make your su; - 
tion, whether head or landscape preferred and 
amount you desire to spend. We can select, frame 
correctly in latest style and ship by express. Photo- 
graphs, water-colors. Prints all prices; Fi and up- 
ward. Always on hand. MELVIN W. K NNEY, The 
Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





NGUS Bull for Sale— tered, 20 months old 
, price, $85. E. A. MOYER, Rural Route 1, Arcola 





furnish good situations in Christian families at 
wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 
LVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEP. 
MENT, 124 W. 14th street, New York City. 


SITION as working foreman on farm, Wy married 
man; had experience farm for self. 8S. M 
AULKNER, Box 302, Holliston, . 








MERICAN man, married, wis 
ater on farm; good milker 
ANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 


hes position as team 
3; no liquor. C. BE 





Boston. T. B. MURPHY, Spear St. 


——— Bosto milkman _ wants ~—- in or 
Dairy 
lington, Vt. 





D man on farm wanted; must be good milker; 
competent to run a retail milk route some of the 

, and strictly temperate; send references and 
price. per month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
e 





MBITC(OVS man and wife, or single man, withou 
children, for s' work on farm; good tene 

ment ; no cows, no 8: » no iiquor must be extra 
good ox teamst2r. DAVID BOOTH, Stratford, Ct.§ 























Our Homes. - 


The Workbox. 
BABY’S KNITTED JACKET. NEW STITCH. 

Use 3 skeins Bear-brand zephyr Shetland 
pink wool, No. 2003, and fine bone needles; 
cast on 109 stitches and knit plain for 7 
rows.; 

sth row—One plain, (*); over, narrow, and 
repeat from (*); when this row is knitted, 
the wrong side of the work is toward you. 
Repeat from beginning until there are 12 
rows of holes. Between each 2 rows of 
holes there should be 3 purls on the right 
side and 4 purls on the wrong side of the 
work. 

After the 12 rows of holes have been 
knitted cast on 60 stitches at one end of the 
needle for one sleeve. Knit across plain, 
and at the other end cast on 60 stitches for 
the second sleeve. Knit in pattern until 
there are 5 rows of holes and 2 purls extra 
on the right side of the sleeve, which brings 
the work to the back of the neck. 

Knit 99 stitches and put them on a large 
safety pin. 

Knit and bind the next 31 stitches, and on 
the remaining 99 stitches knit in pattern 
until there are 9 rows of holes and 2 puris. 

Now cast on 4 stitches toward the neck, 
knit 2 rows, ‘cast on 3 stitches toward the 
neck, knit 2 rows and again cast on 3 
stitches. This is for the shaping of the 
neck. Knit in pattern until the sleeve ahs 
12 rows of holes and 3 purls on right side, 
then bind off the 60 sleeve stitches; 49 
stitches remain on the needle. Knit until 
the front is long as the back, and bind off. 

Take the stitches from the safety pin and 
on them repeat the directions for the sec- 
ond front. 

Fick up the stitches across the end of the 
sleeve, and knit plain until there are 7 purls 
in the right side. Bind off. 

Take up the stitches down the front and 
across the bottom of jacket, and on these 
stitches knit back and forth, always increas- 
ing 2 stitches at each of the lower corners 
of the jacket. The 2 increased stitches are 
put in one at each side of the corner, with 3 
plain stitches between them. Work in this 
way until there are 7 purls on the right side, 
then bind off. 

Nowtake up all the stitches across the 
neck, but not along the top edges ot the 
border. 

1st row—(*) Narrow, over, repeat from 
(*) across row. This is for ribbon. 

Next row—Pick up a row of stitches 
along one side of neck portion just made, 
knit to other end of collar, widening two 
stitches at each corner, pick up stitches 
along other end and one stitch in border of 
jacket. 

Work back and forth, always picking up 
1 stitch along the edge of the border of the 
jacket at the end of each needle, and in- 
creasing at the corners, as instructed, until 
the outer edge of border is reached. Bind 
off. Eva M. NILEs. 





How to Use Beets. 


Baked Beets—Beets carefully mashed 
and baked are much sweeter than when 
boiled in the usual way. 

Dressing for Beets—Slice hot baked or 
boiled beets, pour over them a dressing of 
hot vinegar, sugar and butter, mixed to suit 
your taste. 

Fried Beets—Slice cold beets and fry 
them in butter, and pour melted butter over 
them when 1n the dish to serve. 

Rose Soup—For half a dozen persons, heat 
one quart of milk tothe boiling point in a 
double boiler; in another saucepan melt a 
large tablespoonful of butter and stir in 
two rounding tablespoonfuls of flour, add 
to this the hot milk very slowly so that 
when finished you have a soup of a creamy 
consistency, season with salt, pepper and 
just a very little each of grated nutmeg and 
the grated yellow peel of an orange; stir in 
enough boiled and grated beet to give the 
soup a prettv rose color, at last add a cup 
of hot milk, stir well and it is ready to 
serve. 

Beet Soup—Chop fine one medium size 
boiled beet and one onion, simmer for ten 
minutes or more in two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, one of water and nearly a table- 
spoonful of brown sugar; add a quart of 
good beef stock, a rounding tablespoonful 
of flour mixed ina little stock and some 
dices of cold veal or beef, boil up once, and 


season to taste. 
ALLIE L. Nay HESCOCK. 








<> 


Care ot the Teeth. 

NHer teeth light up her face!’’ This 
was the comment made by a man on seeing 
for the first time a girl noted for her good 
looks. ‘* Without her brilliant teeth she 
would be positively ugly.” 

Women spend too much time thinking of 
their hair, of their complexion, of their 
double chin and of their other physical pe- 
culiarities, and too little worrying about 
their teeth. 

The reason for this is not very far to seek. 

It is painful to have the teeth repaired. 
Again, dental work is expensive. The 
woman who gets her teeth put into shape 
by a cosmetic dentist will have a consider- 
able bill to pay. 

One cosmetic dentist in New York was 
once a sculptor. He studied in Paris and 
succeeded in making some nice bits of stat- 
uary. 

But times were hard and money was 
scarce. Sorather than starve, he took to 
dentistry. He aims to make the teeth look 
as though they had never been out of sorts. 
He tries to make the patient pretty. 

To this cosmetic dentist there went a 
woman whose front teeth seemed hopeless. 
There were gold fillings at top and sides 
and front. The teeth were horribly dark 
and misshapen. 

** Madam,” said the cosmetic dentist, ‘* 1 
am going to cut off your teeth and give you 
crown teeth. They will make you look 
young again.”’ 

He cut off the teeth, replaced them with 
pretty white enamel crowns and turned the 
woman out with a row of pearls, beauti- 
fully shaped and wholly becoming to the 
face. The job cost a lot of money, butit 
was worth every cent. Similar results are 

ithin reach of other women who can afford 

pay the cost. 

Some faces are spoiled because the jaw 
is too narrow. When this happens in the 
case ofachild there are various ways to 
remedy it before it is too late. 

Gum chewing widens the jaw, and for 
this reason it is recommended to young 
children whose teeth seem inclined to 
crowd. The child may be allowed to chew 
gum a couple of hoursaday. This exer- 
cises the jaw and broadens it, making room 
for the teeth. 

The old-fashioned dentist merely patched 
the teeth. His idea was to plug them up 
with gold, so that they would not ache. 
He aimed to make them useful, but when 
it came to making them ornamental he was 
helpless. 

But the cosmetic dentist is different. He 
uses enamels and he works, not with an 
eye to utility alone, but so as to make you 


pretty. The old-fashioned dentist did not 
hesitate to put a gold cap in the front of 
your mouth. But the cosmetic dentist 
would never disfigure you in this manner. 
After the teeth have been put in order, 
the thing is to keep them pretty. Here is 
some advice on the subject : 

“In the morning clean the teeth with a 
good tooth powder. Have a brush which 
reaches every portion of the mouth. Let 
it be of moderately stiff bristles and usea 
great deal of powder on the teeth. 

* Rinse the teeth with clear water with a 
little borax dissolved iu the water, and for 
this use a very soft and very small brush. 
This should be followed by a mouth rinse 
in boracic acid. 

“The teeth should be rinsed after each 
meal, and for this purpose there is nothing 
pleasanter than a mouth wash. of pepper- 
mint water. This perfumes the breath and 
is very refreshing. Pour alittle of the es- 
sence of peppermint in a glass of water and 
rinse the mouth and throat with it. 

“* Once a week the teeth should be cleaned: 
with the finest of pumice stone. Take a 
little of the very finely powdered pumice 
and place it on the toothbrush. Brush the 
teeth lightly and remember that, while 
pumice is good in its way, it will take off 
the enamel if used too vigorously. 

* Just how much of the pumice to use is 
a question of judgment, but women who 
lightly touch the teeth with it once a week 
are never in need of having the teeth cleaned 
at the dentist’s.”’ 

There was a time when the woman of 
forty said goodby to her teeth just as she 
said goodby to her youth, and there was a 
day when the woman of sixty who had pre- 
served her teeth was anovelty. But that 
was long ago. 

Old women nowadays have their own 
patural teeth. The teeth of old people can 
be as white, as daintily delicate, as glossy 
and every whit as pretty as the teeth of a 
woman of thirty. 

If the teeth can be preserved until middle 
age, they will be pretty sure to last out one’s 
life. The main danger to the teeth comes 
in youth, when the teeth are young and not 
very strong, and when the enamel is still 
tender upon them. 

Children whose teeth do not seem to get 
strong should eat cereals, and good, whole- 
some sweets. Good honey does not htrt 
the teeth, but strengthens them, and good 
maple sugar is positively a muscle and 
nerve builder for the teeth, as well as for 
the rest of the body. 

It is erroneously believed that sweets in- 
jure the teeth. The fact is that the stomach 
would suffer and the teeth would not be as 
strong without them.—N. Y. Sun. 





Russian Servants Never Gossip. 

The Russian servants will talk about fel- 
low-servants but never about their employ- 
ers. Even when they quit one place and 
take service in another family they would 
never mention anything about their former 
masters. This discretion goes so far that 
even the law considers it. In most coun- 
tries near relatives of accused persons are 
not expected to appear as witnesses against 
them; but in Russia the law also excludes 
servants as witnesses against their former 
or present employers, so long, at least, as 
these servants are not suspected of having 
taken part in the crime. 

Psychologically this appears a wonderful 
thing, but it can be explained easily by the 
state of the social constriction of Russia. 
Though the servants are no more serfs, still 
the most ignorant woman who employs 
domestics, and has perhaps been one her- 
self, never speaks to the servants unless to 
give an order; thus the familiarity that 
breeds contempt is excluded. A lady gossip- 
ing with her servants is an unknown thing. 
—Good Housekeeping. 





Concerning Tea. 

The intelligent use of tea is in know- 
ing that it possesses two leading chemical 
principles, namely theine and tannin. The 
former contains the principal merits and 
the latter the principal imperfections of 
tea. Theine isa gentle tonic which makes 
tea a harmless stimulant. Tannin forms an 
acid, which if taken habitually to excess 
by persons in delicate health, is apt to affect 
the nerves or the digestion. 

The whole secret, therefore, oi obtaining 
the beneficial properties of tea without any 
injurious effects, is to secure theine without 
tannin, and this can be accomplished by 
never permitting the tea leaves.to boil at 
all, nor even to draw in the asual way for 
over seven minutes, in which time tannin 
begins to develop, and after ten minutes 
in such quantity as to slightly affect the 
nerves. 

The average consumer approaches his 
grocer generally with a request for one 
pound of black or green tea, knowing little 
more than this about the article, and leay- 
ing the rest with the grocer. It is not sus- 
pected by either retail dealer or consumer 
that there are as wide differences in black 
tea alone as there are between tea and any 
other beverage, or as there are between 
coffee and chocolate. 

Of China black tea alone there are five 
hundred kinds and grades, and two hun- 
dred varieties of green tea. Of Ceylon or 
India tea there are over five hundred va- 
rieties, and also at least one hundred varie- 


mens can be blended together it follows that 
it is possible to have about two thousand 
flavors of tea. 

Let us first investigate green tea. Until 
within three years this variety has been 
found chiefly in China, but recéntly excel- 
lent specimens have been produced in India 
and Ceylon. Green teas are known as Gun- 
powders, Imperials, Young Hysons and 
Hysons, according to the shapes which the 
leaves take in the process of firing. They 
may all come from the same plant, the Gun- 
powders and Young Hysons being the 
smallest, and the Imperials and Hysons th 
largest leaves. They may all have the same 
or similar flavors when picked from the 
same plantation, but the flavors differ radi- 
cally according to the districts from which 
they come. 

Of every district there are seven grades 


which is called common, then fair, good, 
fine, finest, choice and choicest, with many 
intermediate qualities. 

A prejudice once existed against green 
teas, owing to the coloring matter used to 
give their names, and consequently to the 
facility of imitating them by placing this 
coloring matter upon spurious leaves, 
which might be merely noxious weeds. 
Congress passed an act to prevent the im- 
portation of such teas, and to exclude all 
adulterated teas. Tea is the only beverage 
guaranteed to be pure by the Govern- 
ment. 

If green tea is desired in the highest de- 
gree of perfection the consumer should 
demand that he be supplied from the 
Moyune district, with which no other 
varieties can be compared. The grocer will 
easily find it if the consumer insists upon 
having it. 

Black teas are far more popular than 





ties of Japan tea. Now, as all these speci- | 6 


of quality, beginning with the largest leaf, | pal 


green teas throughout Europe, bnt in Amer- 
ica they have to divide honors not only with 
the green teas, but with Japans. Black 
teas are divided into four great families, 
Congous, Indias, Ceylons and Oolongs. The 
first three hinds are fermented teas, while 
Oolongs are unfermented. By fermented 
teas is meant those which are first exposed 
to the air after picking until a fermentation 
takes place, in addition to the withering, 
which causes them to have after firing a 
malty, heavy flavor. Americans call it an 
“ English Breakfast ’’ flavor, although that 
term is unknown in England, and the water 
shows a rich mahogany color. 

There is, however, a great difference in 
Congous alone. They come from China and 
are divided into two marked varieties, 
called North China and South China. The 
best known of the northern districts are 
those of Moning, Ning Chow, Keemun, 
Ichang, Hohow, Kintuck, Kutoan, Liling 
and Shuntam, and of the southern districts, 
Pakling, Paklum and Pan Yong. The 
Ning Chows, Keemuns and Ichangs go 
largely to Russia, and are the favorites the 
world over. They have a superb bouquet, 
with fine: flavor and body. 

Oolongs, on the other hand, like greens 
and Japans, are fired almost immediately 
after picking, and consequently appear to 
be black tea, with a green tea flavor, taking 
the place of a mixed tea. The unfermented 
blacks, including Congous, Indias and Cey- 
lons are the favorities of Great Britain, 
Russia, Australia and Canada, while the 
Oolongs are popular in our country only, 
and are consumed principally in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Eastern States, the Mid- 
dle and Western States using green teas 
mainly. Every tea garden in India and 
Ceylon shows five distinct grades of tea, the 
coarsest leaf being termed Souchong, the 
next is Pekoe Souchong, then Pekoe, then 
Orange Pekoe, and the highest grade and 
smallest, broken Orange Pekoe. 

Oolongs, the favorite black tea of Amer- 
ica, are divided into two principal families, 
the Formosa Oolong and Foochow Oolong, 
nemed from the countries from which they 
come. Both kinds ure separated intospring, 
summer and autumn varieties, with about 
ten grades for each variety. Oolongs are 
almost universally used in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and all the East- 
ern States, Formosa being the favorite of 
New York and Buston, while Philadelphia 
has always udhered to Foochows. 

Fully one-half of all the teas consumed in 
the United States comes from Japan. They 
are the lightest of all teas in the color of 
the water, resembling green teas, with a 
bright amber hue. The May pickings are 
the best and most desirable. ‘They are far 
superior to the later crops, and arrive from 
the middle of June until the end of August. 

An entire revolution in taste has occurred 
within the last twenty-five years, not only 
in the United States, but in England. Pre- 
viously to 1860 Ceylons, Indias, Japans and 
Formosa Oolongs were unknown to the 
world, whereas today they are the favorite 
teas. Up to 1862 the Northern States of 
this country consumed fully eighty per 
cent. of green teas, whereas the Eastern 
States took Foochow and Amoy Oolongs, 
while England preferred Congou teas al- 
most exclusively. 

Since the above date green teas have given 
way to Japans in the West. Foochow 
Oolongs have been abandoned in the East 
for Formosas, while Amoy Oolongs have 
disappeared altogether. The reason for 
this change may be ascribed to the greater 
flavor and body given to teas from new soil. 


‘* Which is the best tea to drink?’’ The 
advice of this article is first to try the lead- 
ing descriptions, and having determined 
which suits the taste, then to drink the 
highest grade of that description. The high- 
est grades of tea are equally pure and good. 
It is folly to consume the lower grades, 
which lack both flavor and tonic effect, 
when tea is the cheapest beverage in the 
world. There are between two hundred 
and three hundred cups of tea to the pound, 
consequently at the very high price of one 
dollar per pound the consumer receives at 
least two cups fur one cent, and generally 
three cups, if great strength is not required, 
whereas at fifty cents a pound he receives 
from four to six cups for one cent. On the 
other hand, there are only forty cups of 
coffee to a pound, and perhaps twenty cups 
of chocolate or cocoa. A thuroughly good 
tea can be purchased at retail at fifty cents 
a pound, but by no means a choice one, if 
one desires both bouquet and maximum 
tonic properties. 

Even more important than the choice of 
tea is the preparation of the same. It is 
for this reason that tea in our country is 
only consumed at the rate of one pound per 
capita per annum, while in England the 
consumption is six pounds per capita, in 
Australia seven pounds, and in Canada four 
to five pounds. It is safe to say that 
seventy million of our people, out of eighty 
million, never know what good tea is, al- 
though they pay a good price and receive a 
good article. It would be far better to buy 
the lowest grade and drawit thoroughly 
and well, than to buy the best, and ruin it in 
the preparation. 

There are four to six rules to be followed 
in preparing tea, and the neglect of any one 
of them will render the article valueless. 
Nearly every housewife neglects at least 


ne. 
In the first place, the flavor of tea never 
appears unless the water is fresh drawn 
from the faucet, and is boiling furiously 
when poured on the leaves. Ninecooks out 
of ten never empty the kettle of water 
which boiled for breakfast when preparing 
the tea at five o’clock, and if they should 
avoid this fatality they seldom, in their 
haste, wait for the water to boil thoroughly 
before pouring it on the tea. 

It seems sufficient for them that the 
slightest curl of steam emanates, when the 
water is promptly used, with the result that 
the choicest tea in the world tastes like cat- 
nip. If both these pitfalls are avoided, 
then the tea is permitted to draw hardly 
wo minutes when the maid with a mad 
rush pours it off into the cups, and again 
the supurb aroma of the rose is invisible, 
and a wild, weedy solution offends the 


ate. 

If again this mistake is escaped, then the 
herb is allowed to soak for fifteen or thirty 
minutes, while the family converses, and 
when served the bouquet has come and 
gone, and nothing but a bitter tannin has 
developed, which when taken into the human 
economy plays upon the nerves so insidi- 
ously as to fill the divorce courts with wild 
and untamable cases. 

Therefore tea should never be served 
otherwise than in small pots. It is most 
beneficial as a tonic when taken at five 
o’clock in the afternoon without much food, 
and if our brain-fagged people did but 
know it, they could regain their jaded 
nerves daily by the use of this innocent 
stimulant. 

To have tea in perfection it is only neces- 
sary to follow the four following rules: 

1. Let the water be fresh from the 
faucet. 





2. Let the water boil furiously five min- 





utes before using. 
8, Let the water remain on the leaves not 


Jess than seven nor over ten minutes, and 


then pour off into another heated vessel. 

4. Use one full teaspoonful of tea for every 
cup of water, and if too strong reduce the 
quantity. : J 

Adherence to these simple rules procures 
the best and most harmless tonic, the most 
exquisite flavor, and the most inexpensive 
beverage known to civilization.—Thomas 
A. Phelan, president National Tea Associa. 
tion, in the Journal of the American 
Asiatic Association. 





Domestic Hints. 


[From What to Eat.) 
FISH CHOWDER. 

Almost any kind of fish may be used for a 
chowder, but nothing is quite equal to cod or 
haddock when either may be had fresh. White 
fish is always preferable to any dark fish. Fora 
chowder for six persons use a fish weighing four 
pounds, a quart of pared and thin-sliced potatoes, 
@ quarter of a pound of salt pork, two good-sized 
onions, half a dozen crackers (Boston butter 
crackers are the best, though any kind of. plain 
crackers will do), three quarts of water, one pint 
of milk, one tablespoonful of flour, and salt and 
pepper to suit the taste—perhaps four teaspoon- 
fuls of salt. and half a teaspoonful of pepper. 
Put the potatoes into a large stew-pan with one 
quart of cold water, and boll for ten minutes. 
After freeing the fish of skin and bones, cut it 
into small pieces. Spread these upon a plat- 
ter, and dredge them with salt and pep- 
per. Cut the pork into bits, and cook in a fry- 
ing-pan until brown; then add the onion, sliced 
very thin, and fry slowly until it turns light 
brown. Spread the pork and onion on the fish, 
and cover until ready for use. » Stir the flour into 
the fat remaining in the frying-pan, and cook 
until smooth and frothy; then gradually add the 
milk, and boil up once. By this time the pota- 
toes will probably have boiled ten minutes. If 
not, wait until they are cooked, and then add the 
fish, pork and onion to them. Add, also, the 
second quart of water, boiling hot, and cook for 
three minutes; then turn the thickened milk from 
the frying-pan into the stewpan. Split the crack- 
ers and put them intoa tureen. Let the chowder 
boil up once, and after satisfying yourself that 
it is sufficiently seasoned, turn it into the tureen. 
In cage it be inconvenient to get milk for the 
chowder, use an extra, but scant pint of water. 
If one choose, the potatoes, fish, onion and pork 
all may be prepared some time in advance of the 
cooking, which, in that case, will take only about 
twenty minutes. The potatoes must be covered 
with cold water, and the fish be keptin a cold 
place until the time for cooking. 

PINEAPPLE SHERBET. 


To a pint of grated pineapple, juice and pulp, 
add the juice of one lemon, one cupful of water 
and three-fourths of a pound of sugar. Dissolve 
the sugar In the water, add the lemon juice, let it 
boil up and strain clear. When cold stir in the 
pineapple and turn into a freezer. When par- 
tially frozen stirin the well-whipped whites of 
two eggs. 

NUN’S GEMS. 

One cup (half pound) of butter, grated yellow 
rind of one lemon, two cups of pastry flour, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder. one saltspoonful 
of ground cinnamon, one teaspoonful of vanilla, 
one cup of granulated sugar, five eggs, one cup 
of grated or desiccated cocoanut. Beat the but- 
ter to a cream; add gradually the sugar, the yolks 
of the eggs and all the flavoring. When very 
light, add the flour and baking powder that have 
been sifted together. Fold in carefully the 
cocoanut and the well-beaten whites of the eggs. 
Drop into greased gem pans or ball moulds; bake 
a half hour in an oven at the temperature of 
240° F. When done dust with powdered sugar. 

SIMPLE DESERT. 

Pare large apples and remove the core, theu 
put in granite kettle and boil until thoroughly 
cooked. Remove the apples and continue to 
boil the water, adding sugar until a pink jelly is 
formed. Place the apple in a tall glass and pour 
the apple jelly around it. Place a spoonful of 
whipped cream on top. This is a desert liked by 
young and old alike. 

COMPOTE OF FRUIT. 


Wet two rounding tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
with two tablespoonfuls of cold water; then stir 
into one cupful of boiling milk in which is two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and pinch of salt; while 
hot pour this mixture onto the stiffly beaten 
whites of three large eggs; adding a little grated 
rind ofan orange and a few drops of orange ex- 
tract. Line a mould with strips of oiled paper: 
then with lady-fingers, and pour the mixture in; 
set on ice tu chill. Slice half pared and eyed 
pineapple, pit one cup of sour cherries; slice one 
banana; hull one-half box of strawberries. Pre- 
pare one cupful very thick syrup, and while warm 
pour over the fruit; let stand on ice until pud- 
ding is ready to serve; then deposit it around the 
base; garnish with a cluster of cherries. 

Hints to Housekeepers. 


One woman suggests that in place of a soap 
and water shampoo a dry salt rubis a good thing 
for the hair once ina while. Loosen the hair, 
then rub table salt thoroughly into the roots, and 
brush it out again carefully. The dust and dirt 
come with it, just as they do when salt is 
sprinkled over a carpet prior to sweepingit. The 
effect of the salt on the scalp is described as not 
only highly cleansing, but also tonic. 

Tomato salad is made of sliced tomatoes, each 
of which has been sprinkled with a little paprika, 
salt and just a suspicion of powdered sugar. 
Next comes a topdressing of minced parsley. 
Lettuce leaves or sprigs of green celery line the 
salad bowl, and the sauce may be either arich 
mayonnaise or simple French dressing. 

Pot cheese, or cottage cheese, as it is often 
called, is very much improved by being seasoned 
with chives, a species of slender onion-like 
sprouts, obtainable at almost any of the market 
stalls, especially those kept by Germans. It 
need simply be chopped or shredded up fine, and 
then mixed through the cheese with a silver fork: 
Spread upon rye bread it makes a most appetiz- 
ing sandwich. 

Equal parts of cream cheese and desiccated 
cocoanut will be found a more geuerally relished 
filling for cheese tartlets than where the cheese 
alone is used. The white of an egg is optional, 
but is considered to improve the flavor. Nut- 
meg and lemon juice must be carefully blended 
with the rest of the mixture to avert curdling. 

It is worth knowing for the fly days that are 
sure to come that afew drops of sassafras oil 
scattered about the house will keep the flies 
away as if by magic. This is said to be the secret 
of the flylessness of drug stores, where the soda 
fountain would otherwise attract files by the 
thousand. 

Fried turnips should be boiled until almost 
soft enough to eat. Then slice and set away to 
cool. In the meantime, an egg or two should be 
beaten up with sufficient cracker crumbs to form 
@ batter, the turnips to be dipped in this and 
fried in deep fat, in which a few bits of onion 
have been browned. 

Stale white bread is invaluable in a household 
where boiled cabbage is often a part of the meal 
A small piece put in the pot in which that tasty, 
if somewhat odorous vegetable, is cooking will 
effectually destroy all traces of its presence as 
far as the nostrils are concerued. Chop it up 
with cabbage after draining, ad« one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, pepper and salt to taste and allow 
the cabbage to stand uncovered a few moments 
before serving, if you want to taste new cabbage 
at its best. 


Fasbion Notes. 


e®e The veil is a very important adjunct of 
dress. Properly worn, it adds much to the toil- 
ette, und carelessly assumed it is enough to ruin 
the handsomest effect. In hot weather, when 
the bair refuses to stay in trim order, the draped 
veilisa boon. Thatitis so regarded is evident 
from the number that appear in the shopping 
district in the morning, and driving on the avenue 














and in the park in the afternoon. The hand-. 


somest draped veil is of fine quality chiffon with 
a hemstitched hem or a ribbon border. With 
this is worn a face veil of dotted net. This hangs 
straight ana loose to the collar line. 


a®e The greatest care should be observed in 


der was accompanied 
champagne colored chiffon, with s 
hem. This veil fell to the waist in the back. 


parent black with dote, black, white, or a color 
matching the draped veil. Pastel tints are 
seen, especially in mauve and lilac tones, and 
many handsome lace veils are used for dfap- 
eries. Chantillyin black and Lierre in white 
are good laces for this purpose. 

e% A new color is called oignon brule, burnt 
onion. Itis much prettier than its name, being 
an exquisite pinky brown, which combines most 
happily with dark brown. In chiffon veiling over 
a brown hat the new color {s delightful. 


e%e Some Of the expensive chiffon veilings are 
hand-embroidered in dots and figures in shaded 
colors. These are always made veils, but the 
*hemstitched and ribbon borders come by the 
yard and are very satisfactory. 

e*, Another pretty black and white wash gown 
was of fine French batiste, combined with em- 
broidered white batiste. In this instance the 
stripes ran crosswise, or rather, were allowed to 
meet in a point in front. The skirt was side 
plaited from a plain front panel, and the plaits 
about the hips were confined in a stitched-on 
band of fine embroidery. The waist was a low- 
cut full blouse, without sleeves. The corsage 
and sleeve caps were outlined with the em- 
broidery. The low waist was worn over a guimp 
and full sleeves of embroidered white batiste. A 
girdle of black silk was worn. 

e*s Many pretty summer gowns are made in 
combination with all-over embroideries. A pale 
blue silk gingham, for example, is made with a 
front skirt panel of embroidery and a deep hem 
of the same, above which the gingham Is tucked 
in groups of three. The blouse is tucked in 
the shoulder seam for fullness, and has afront of 
embroidery. There was also a shoulder yoke 
and sleeve panels of the embroidery. The ging- 
ham sleeves were tucked on either side of the 
panel, and were finished with deep cuffs of the 
embroidery. Rows of small pearl buttons and 
simulated buttonholes trimmed the waist fronts, 
the top of the collar and the cuffs. 


e*s A white muslin or nainsook gown was 
trimmed or rather combined with fine Swiss em- 
broidery effectively. There were two wide bands 
set in the skirt, the first one, five inches wide, 
just below the tucked hip yoke. The second 
band, two inches wider, was divided from the 
first by a simutated tuck of the nainsook. Below 
this was a group of three wide tucks and a full 
gathered flounce. The waist wa$ made mostly 
of the embroidery, an embroidery trimmed sur- 
plice front, and large sleeve puffs below the el- 
bows being of the nainsook. 


e*e Crosswise tucks are so attractive on thin 
summer fabrics that it is not surprising that a 
gooe share of muslins and organdies depend on 
them for trimming. Lawns and dimities printed 
In small patterns are especially adapted for tuck- 
ings. A pretty pink and white flowered dimity 
had a group of three-inch-wide tucks just below 
the hips, and a group of five tucks, somewhat 
wider, above the gathered flounce. The skirt 
had no other trimming. The waist was a simple 
blouse shirred very full around the waist and up- 
wards for about four inches. Bands of black 
velvet ribbon outlined the shirred corselet, top 
and bottom, and were fastenea with gold buck- 
les. A folded fichu edged with Valenciennes 
lace finished the bodice, which was cut out at the 
throat. The sleeves were two short ruffles with 
three ruffles of lace beneath, falling to the 
elbow. 

e*s An old favorite for cool gowns is blue cham- 
bray, a material that never loses popularity for 
children’s dresses, and is equally well suited for 
women’s country gowns. Chambray tucks 
beautifully, and combines well with nainsook and 
Swiss embroidery better than with lace. The 
darker shades of blue—none of them as dark as 
navy—are to be preferred. A pretty model had 
a plaited waist, with irregular lines of fine inser- 
tion, less than half an inch in width,‘aid be- 
tween the plaits in the front. The skirt was 
plaited around the hips, and tucked in groups of 
three to the top of the graduatea knee flounce. 
This was also tucked above the hem. The 
sleeves were bell-shaped, and were tucked to 
match the _ skirt. Undersleeves of batiste 
trimmed with bands of the insertion showed. A 
wide belt of white kid was worn with the gown. 


e*e Parasols and sunshades are things of beauty 
thissummer. One of the daintiest styles is the 
white taffeta parasol covered with white gauze, 
painted with large, sketchy roses and other 
flowers. Ombre effects are sought, and the 
painted gauze often resembles the finest or- 
gandie. 

e*e Among attractive sailor hats was a natural 
straw in a rough weave, trimmed with a band of 
bright red velvet, tied in a flat bow on the left 
side. The velvet was embroidered loosely in 
raffia and straw disks. 

ee Next to sailor and toque shapes one sees 
more draped hats than any others. The wide 
shepherdess shapes are favorites for drapery 
hats, and white, black and crin, or hair braid, are 
especially adapted for the purpose. The very 
sheerest laces are used, and when the founda- 
tion is of any decided color the lace is dyed to 
match. Thusa tawny orange shape is draped 
with Lierre lace of exactly the shade of the hat. 
Garlands of small roses in varying shades of yel- 
low, orange and cream are used for trimming. 
Black lace, usually Chantilly, is lovely draped 
over faint yellow hairbraid, and pink roses or 
rose garlands trim such a hat most becomingly. 

e*eThe coolest and most attractive summer- 
glove is silk open-work mesh, with plain silk 
palms and twoclasps to close. The back of the 
glove is perfectly plain, without the usual three 
lines of fancy stitching. The hand looks ex- 
tremely well in this glove, unless it is larger 
than the American woman’s hand is apt to be. 
Many fancy silk gloves are shown, long ones to 
wear with elbow sleeves, as well as gauntlet 
lengths. Some of the long gloves have arm 
pieces of Maltese or other open-meshed laces. 
White, cream, champagne and light mode shades 
are well liked, and gloves dyed to maéch the 
toilette are by no means rare. The season’s 
suede lisle gloves are more satisfactory than 
they have ever been before, and are so inex- 
pensive that they meet with enormous sales. 
Wash kid gloves continue in favor for dressy 
wear. The best of these gloves are not cheap, 
but if they are washed strictly according to 
directions they outwear several pairs of ordi- 
nary white gloves. 

a, Some of the drapery hats suggest baby-car- 
riage parasols, with their ruffles of cream lace 
and their pale pink bows. Everything is capable 
of caricature, and too much discretion can hardly 
be observed in wearing these decided styles. 
The same caution applies to the poke-bonn t 
shapes seen occasionally. The quaintness of 
this style of hat, and its appropriateness to the 
1830 modes cannot be questioned, but the modern 
+ of woman is almost grotesquely opposed to 


es Another blue chambray dress had a gored 
skirt with lines of white nainsook seaming divid- 
ing each. These extended to the top of the 
flounce, which was headed with a line of the 
seaming. The waist was tucked from the shoul- 
ders and had a fold down the front outlined with 
a tiny embroidery edging to match the seaming. 
Aline of this trimmed the collar, and extended 
= the shoulder and down the sleeve to the 
cuff. 

ee Parasols of pink and cream-colored silk 
finished with a full gathered ruffie and a border 
of tiny pink roses, are daintiness itself. A bunch 
of roses without foliage also decorates the top of 
the parasol. The idea is easily carried out in apy 
pale color, and if the roses are picked up at one 
of the numerous sales now in progress, the cost 





need not be excessive. 

eo, A pretty white silk parasol had a ruffle of 
white gauze dotted und edged with black, while 
& gauze ribbon, similar in design, headed the 
ruffle at a little distance above. The top of the 
parasol had a smail star-shaped design of the 
gauze and a bow of the ribbon decorated the 
ebony handle. A black taffeta parasol was 
trimmed in a similar manner with black gauze, 


The World Beautif,; 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston 13:,,;,..., 
** The healing of Ris seamies. .. 
Is by our beds of pain. 
We touch Him in life’s thron x 
And we are whole again. 


“ And warm, sweet, tender, ey. 
A present help is He, 

And faith has still its Olivet 
And love its Galilee. 


** Alone, O, Love ineffable! 
Thy saving name is given. 

To turn aside from Thee ig hei; 
To walk with Thee is heaven 





May there not be always at hanm 
within instant touch a source o{ 
nite joy and infinite strength tha: : 
be lived every hour as on the \ f 
Transfiguration ? ; 

* We touch Him in life’s throng and 
And we are whole again.” 

Faith in God is not merely nor eye), 

an attitude of spirit: It is the j:,.. 
action of life. It permeates every | 
inspiring it with power. It vitaljz:. 
effort with creative energy. |, 
God, then, may well be describe: 
highest possible form of potenc 
who is receptive to the divine 
moves onward like a ship whose sa 
set to the favoring winds. He why 
receptive to the divine spirit is |; 
ship before the wind with all ber ., 
furled. Or like the electric motor det,:. | 
from its circuit. ‘* The merit of pow 1 
moral victory on the earth,” said )); 
Brooks, “is not man and is not (God. 
God and man, not two, but one, not mee); 
accidentally, not running together in «., * 
gencies only to separate again when :ha 
emergency is over; it is God ard man vo. 
longing essentially together, God {)) -, 


ie 


ed 
or 
ps 
18 
1B 


man, man opening his life by faith to hen 
part of God’s, as the gulf opens itself and 
is part of the great ocean. 1s that a 


fancy and atheory? I pity the man w hose 
life has not made him see two things: ‘irst 
that if such a union of God and man could 
come to pass ; if man could open his feeble. 
ness by faith for God to fill with strenzth- 
if God could find in man the perfectly 
obedient fulfiller of His righteousness, the 
work would all be done; the problem of 
evil would be solved; sin, wretchedness, 
war, lust, would vanish from the earth, and 
man’s imperfectness remain only as the 
bright road, not yet traveled but full of cer- 
tain promise of delight, by which man 
should for ever and for ever come nearer to 
his God. And second, that man surel y hasa 
power of faith, a power of opening his life 
and b2ing filled by God, which he has 
thus far used just enough to prove 
that it exists, but whose wonderful 
capacity he has yet to discover. Whena 
man’s lifehas given him profoundly these 
two convictions, then he must look forward 
and dream of, even if he does not clearly 
anticipate, a time in which man, with his 
whole nature wide open to God, shall make 
with God a unity which shall subdue 
the world for goodness, when not man’s 
wish to make the world a more convenient 
place to live in, but the higher and diviner 
wish to make the world a mirror of the 
righteousness of God.” 

The entire secret of light and joy and 
peace and beauty lies in fuller and more 
complete relations with the divine power. 
Let put the soul establish these and one 
may expect happiness and make room for 
the divine guest in his life. ‘I can do all! 
things through God, who strengtheneth 
me’”’ is as absolutely and literally true as 
that two and two make four. ‘“ God has so 
built His world,” again says Bishop Brooks, 
**that it is through man as the normal and 
ordinary means that He does much of His 
work upon fellow-men. He no doubt still 
keeps in His own hands the power of direct 
influence. By means of miracle He may 
step in and do without man that which man 
is not faithful enough to allow to be done 
through Him. Butstill the Bible rings with 
the call of God to man, bidding him come to 
the help of the Lord, to the help of thefLord 
against the mighty. We may dismiss that 
thought, I think. The man who submis 
sively puts himself in God’s hand to be an 
instrument of His designs will certainly be 
come so humbly conscious that the power 
is in God and not in him, that he will never 
think that God is dishonored by using such 
an instrument as he is for His work. !t is 
he that is glorified, and not God who is de- 
graded or accounted weak.”’ 

The liberation of the human life into the 
Christ life is the final consummation toward 
which all the universe is tending. That 's 
the supreme achievement of the soul. ! hat 
is the perfect ideal of all human achieve- 
ment. Toso refine and exalt the quality 0! 
life that the heart is lifted up to (0: 
perpetual reception of that love and tender- 
ness and sweetness which attends 
divine spirit, is success and happiness, «V+ 
though it be united with outer privat 
and personal sorrow. There is but «1\¢ 
conception of misery or of joy, and th 
the conception expressed in the lines : 

To turn aside from Thee is hell, 

To walk with Thee is heaven.” 


The Brunswick, Boston. 
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Miscellaneous, 





THROUGH THE VALLEY. 
‘ute to the memory of the late C. W. Con- 
ay of Richmond Grange, New Hampshire.) 
ie evening’s solemn stillness, when the 
shadows round us creep, 
,,. «© hand smoothed down my pillow, and I 
gladly fell asleep; 
‘1 the ones that lingered near me moved 
with slow and noiseless tread, 
: in tender, pitying accents, whispered 
cently, “ ho is dead.” 


ney could not see the waking, mortal lips 
ave never told— 
of angels, palms of glory,harps and crowns 
{ purest gold; 
iy doubts and fears have vanished, and my 
‘hing tear-dimmed eyes 
upon the glowing visions that unfold in 
‘aradise. 


} ; the bright eternal morning, o’er fair 
ion’s hills at last, 
esting in the sunshine, all my pain and 

..erings past; 

\,. singin the fields ot Eden, where the crystal 
aters roll, 
bling limbs that would not bear me, by 
e Master’s touch made whole. 


e lily that I carried when they bore my 


ym away, 
red, died, and shed Its fragrance o’er the 


cie and lifeless clay; 
» fadeless Easter lilies in this land of light 


d bloom 
> feel the frosts of winter, or the chill breath 


the tomb. 


VW 


my dear ones, cease your weeping, let 
s thought your grief beguile, 
j - Heavenly Father’s mansion Iam waiting 


ithe while; 

meet youat the threshold when the long 
Jay's march is done, 
| you pass the shining gateway, gathering 
»omeward one by one. 


ogten when you meet together, in leach other’s 
oys to share, 

Let some loving thought, unspoken, linger round 
my vacant chair; 

py the old familiar hearthstone, with its bright 

" and cheery flame, 

Then let memory bells ring softly, with the 

echoes of my name. 


Friends, I ask to be remembered, give me in 


your hearts a place ; 
Let some nook, however tiny, hold a picture of 


my face; : 
Let my faults be all forgiven as the long years 


come and go, 
Only think of me with kindness, just because I 


loved you so. 


“Brothers,” who have watched beside me, when 
the last farewells are said, 
And you lay the fragrant blossoms on my narrow 
coffin bed; 
py the mystic tie that bound us, f would bid 
" you to be true, 
Ever faithful, ever constant, in the work ye 


have todo. 


Through the valley, through the river, through 
the pearly entrance door, 
Joining in the glad hosannas over on the other 
shore, 
I am resting, sweetly resting, near my precious 
Saviour’s side, 
Safe within His precious presence, I shall ever- 
more abide. CLARA E. BOLLES. 





THE LAND OF “ PRETTY SOON.” 
I know of a land where the streets are paved 
With the things we meant to achieve. 
Itis walled with the money we meant to have 
saved, 
And the pleasures for which we grieve. 


The kind words unspoken, the promises broken, 
And many a coveted boon 

Are stowed away there in that land somewhere— 
The land of ** Pretty Soon.” 


There are uncut jewels, of possible fame, 
Lying about in the dust, 

And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mould and rust. 


And, oh, this place, while it seems so near, 
Is further away than the moon! 
Though our purpose is fair, yet we never get 
there— 
The land of “ Pretty Soon.” 


It is further at noon than it is at dawn, 
Further at night than at noon; 
Oh! let us beware of that Jand down there— 


The land of “‘ Pretty Soon.” 
—The King’s Own. 


a 


WHAT HAS COME OVER TGHE SUN- 
SHINE? 
What has come over the sunshine? 
It is hke a dream of bliss. 
What has come over the pine-woods? 
Was ever a day like this? 
0 white-throat swallow, flecking 
The loch with long wing-tips, 
Hear you the low, sweet laughter 
Comes rippling from its lips? 


What has come over the waters? 
What has come over the trees? 
Never were rills and fountains 
So merrily voiced as these. 
© throstle, softly piping 
High on the topmost bough, 
{ hear a new song singing; 
is it my heart, or thou? 








THE JOY. 


The joy isin the doing, 

Not the deed that’s done; 
The swift and glad pursuing, 
Not the goal that’s won. 


The joy 1s in the seeing, 
Not in what we see; 

The ecstasy of vision, 
Far and clear and free! 


The joy is in the singing, 
Whether heard or no; 

The poet’s wild, sweet rapture, 
And song’s divinest flow! 


Phe joy is in the being— 
Joy of life and breath; 
joy of a soul triumphant, 

Conqueror of death. 


1s there a flaw in the marble? 
Sculptor, do your best; 
The joy isin the endeavor— 
Leave to God the rest! 
—Smart Set. 


— 
<> 


ON: > & PORTRAIT OF AN ANCES- 
TRESS. 


ou look, and fascinating, 

: ity ancestress of mine; 
i 288 some, without debatiag, 

d your laughing eyes “ divine.” 
+ world, had fate so voted, 

i earlier entered in, 

ve been “ your most devoted,” 
.e days of crinoline. 





4 ¥ Seem your ribboned tresses 
«wh demurely o’er each ear; 

sur dress!—of all queer dresses 

s the acme of the queer! 

‘—but stay! had I beseeched it— 

mbrace the dance within— 

slim waist, could I have reached it, 
‘he days of crinoline? 


d we gone to walk together 
« the hillside or the plain, 
a Vast expanse of weather 
ould have gaped betwixt us twain! 
my bosom to resist you?— 
_ “Y, but that could not have been! 
+: “ow could I e’er have kissed you 
the days of crinoline? ‘ 
—Clinton Scollard, in Life. 





--- here are some persons whom to meet 

“ys gives one a greater courage and hope, a8 

nts ‘te were more nobleness and high purpose 
‘© World, than one thinks.—C. L. Brace. 





A New Cinderella. 
Jack Berenson caught sight of her as he wa 


going to the office after lunch. He uentl 
caught sight of her, but this was the —* 3 
their acquaintance. He had groaned mure than 
once to think conventionality forbade a more 
extended one. She was not the kind of a girl with 
whom one might scrape up a bowing recognitwon, 
to be later elaborated into an interchange of com- 
monplaces that might culminate in permission to 
call. Indeed, if she had been, it is safe to con- 
clude Berenson woula not have troubled his 
head about her, for he had a social position to 
maintain, a good deal of personal pride and 
more than the average sense of exclusiveness. 
9 ” he said, suddenly, and stopped 

The girl ahead had paused. She was evidently 
in some predicament, for she stooped as though 
to extricate herself or to pick up an article 
dropped. Almost at the same instant, however, 
a tremendous dray, piled with boxes, bore down 
upon her, and at the shout of the driver, who 
was striving to rein in his huge Percherons, she 
Sprang toward safety and reached the sidewalk. 

Berenson let the dray pass. Looking down ai- 
rectly on the spot where the gir had hesitated, 
he saw that which had arrested her, and bending 
quickly, he pulled out of the thick, black, Sticky 
mud ap absurdly small rubber, with its wrinkles 
holding the arch of a high little instep. 

“* Well! ” he ejaculated, “ here’s luck! ”’ 


He felt ridiculously elated. So pleased did he |. 


look, in fact, that a friend jostling him as he 
reached the opposite sidewalk remarked his 
Satisfaction. 

"“ Wheat gone up, Berenson? ” 

“‘ No—rubber! ” laughed Berenson. And his 
friend walked off, wondering what there was in 
fishing footwear out of the mire to make a fellow 
look so Idiotically pleased. 

It was mighty muddy, too!’ he commented 
disgustedly. 

This accusation could: not be made against it 
an hour later, cleansed and polished to the high- 
est possible degree by the man who kept the 
shoestand in the office building where Berenson 
had a suite. He took his prize upstairs, and 
deposited it, wrapped in tissue paper, on the top 
of his desk. 

Then he sauntered to the window to look over 
at the skyscraper across the way, where ata 
certain window, in a certain tier, he had often 
seen a certain head. It was a shapely head, 
ringleted as close as a baby’s with sunny brown 
curls. Indeed, so frequently ot late had he gone 
to his own casement to discover if that particular 
bonnie head and rose-leaf face were within 
range of his vision that his business began to 
suffer from such erratic absences. 

Not that Jack Berenson was bothering himself 
about business. During those minutes he stood, 
absorbed in day dreams, staring apparently at 
the uninteresting wall of an uninteresting build- 
ing, he was thinking for the most part how 
strange it was that he, who had come gaily up 
the road of life, heart whole and fancy free, until 
he had reached his thirtieth milestone, should 
all at once be beset by the most chimerical 
hopes, the most futile desires, the most glorious 
of chaotic imaginings. 

It was lunacy, he told himselt—stark, staring 
lunacy—that he should go on his way with a 
bounding heart and a feeling of the most sense- 
less exhilaration, just because he had passed a 
girlish figure on the sidewalk, met the indifferent 
glance of violet, black-lashed eyes, looking forth 
from beneath a white brow, or cauzht the faint, 
elusive perfume of her demure garments. And 
the worst of it was tuat he could not bring him- 
self to be indignant with himself for being such a 
fool! 

“You like to be a fool!” he told himself 
angrily. “ You’re hugging your folly! And much 
good itwill do you! You’ve not got enough 
sense, Jack Berenson, to last a crazy man till 
breakfast time! ” 

With which final shot he was apt to break 
away from his vigil, return sternly to his desk 
and plunge into work until—until he began to 
wonder if she might have returned to her chair 
in the window, or by any chance be going out. 
Though whether out or in, there had seemed 
slight chance of making her acquaintance before 
Fate, in the guise of a treacherous street cross- 
ing, had placed a belonging of hers in his posses- 
sion. 

But when he had sallied forth with his prize 
his courage almost failed bim. And when the 
elevator man let him off at the eighth floor, as 
bidden, it was an insane aesire to make his im- 
mediate escape by way of the staircase that over- 
whelmed him. But he pulled himself together 
and went toward the suite of doctor’s offices, 
which he knew occupied that particular angle of 
the big building. Some of the physicians whose 
names were inscribed on the tablet in the cor- 
ridor were friends of his. 

“Hope I don’t run into Norton, or Schriener, 
or Macintyre,” he said. ‘‘ Hope I don’t.” 

But he did—all three of them. They and a few 
of their professional associates had met in the 
reception room previous to attending a medical 
convention in a body. It seemed to poor Beren- 
son, standing helplessly in the doorway with his 
package in his hand, that the place was packed 
with eyes—curious, inquisitive, mocking eyes! 

But a few voices called out pleasantly enough, 
“ Hallo—how d’ye do, Berenson?” And Mac- 
Intyre came forward with a smile that made his 
ugly countenance quite charming. 

“ Your—the young lady—” stammered Jack. 
He held out the package much as though it were 
a letter of introduction. ‘She lost this, and—” 

“Oh, I see!” The doctor turned hastily. 
**Miss Meredith!” he called. 

A girl—the girl—came from an adjoining room. 
She looked lovelier than ever without her hat 
and coat. Her soft, green gown fitted her as its 
sheath fits a flower. And the pretty, bewildered 
look in her eyes made them look more than ever 
like violet stars. 

Berenson knew then how aman felt who per- 
forms a deed of daring in the cannon’s mouth. 

“J was behind you this noon,” he began, 
·and when you lost this” —— 

“Oh thank you!” she interrupted, compre- 
hending at once, and taking the offered bundle. 
*‘ You were very kind to bring it to me! ” 

“Vera,” Maclatire said, ‘let me introduce to 
you Mr. Berenson. You have often heard Alice 
mention him, I am sure. Jack—this is Miss 
Meredith, my wife’s sister!’”’ And then as they 
bowed he went by way of explanation. “ Vera 
has been looking after callers at the offices here 
during the last six months. She would work— 
you know what girls are!” 

Jack didn’t know, but be mentally decided to 
remain ignorant no longer. He would remedy 
his deficiencies in this respect as soon as pos 
sible, at least as far as this one bewitching 
maiden was concerned. And he vowed that he 
had never before guessed what a thoroughly de- 
lightful chap MacIntyre was until he heard the 
latter saying before he went off with his friends: 

On, I say, Berenson! Come to dinner tomor- 
row night—quite informal, you know. Six 
o’clock. Alice will be mighty glad to see you!” 

Jack looked doubtfully into the violet eyes. 

There was a smile in them, though the lips 
were sweetly serious. 

“111 come! ” promised Jack fervently. He 
wrung his friend’s hand vigorously in the ardor 
of his friendship. ‘Lord, yes, I’ll come! ” 

And he said to himself as he strode back to 
the office, witb his head in a whirl, that i¢ might 
not be quite so romantic to find a rubber in Chi- 
cago mud as a slipper on a ballroom floor, but 
that it has its—possibilities! It would serve!— 
Kate M. Cleary, in San Francisco Call. 


Douth’s Department. 


How the Mussel Travels. 

Of all the absurd forms of locomotion practised 
by the creatures of the deep, the most preposter- 
ous is that of the mussel. Squids will startle 
you by dar:ing backward, crabs hustle off side- 
ways at a lively galt; but nothing save the dull 
brain of “some kind of clam critter,” pondering 
over the transportation problem in those remote 
epochs when time was no object, could have 
evolved so slow and cumbersome a method. 

You may often see mussels climb up the pile of 
awharf toward the high water mark. Notice 
the black threads attached to the clam. They 
do the business. The mussel shoots out a spray 
of gelatinous stuff in the direction he wants to 
go and this hardens into those black threads. 
He lets go the old ones and climbs up by the 











new. You can trace his progress up the pile 

the bunches of old threads <a he eta 

behindjat intervals, It has never been figured out 

whether he could go a mile in less than a year, 

but it would be safe to back the mussel in the 

— “slow race.”—From Country Life in 
ca. 





Clothes Kill indians. 


Coats and trousersare responsible for the ap- 
proaching extermination of the Cocopa Indians 
in the Lower Colorado river valley. The chief, 
Pablo Colorado, will be invited to the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis, by Edwin C. Cusbman, Jr., now 
on his way to visit the tribe as a representative 
of the Exposition. 

In 1800 the tribe numbered ten thousand, in 
1850 it numbered three thousand, in 1885, 1500 and 
in 1900, five hundred. Wearing white man’s 
clothes, without understanding their proper use, 
caused pneumonia and pulmonary diseases in 
the tribe, from which they died by the score. 

The tribe now lives south of Yuma, Ariz., on 
the Mexican border. There it cultivates corn 
and turnips in the same manner as when Colum- 
bus discovered America. Its style of warfare 
has not changed or its customs, interesting 
among which are its mortuary customs. 

The Cocopas area peaceful tribe. Their war- 
fare is described as symbolic. Their shields are 
oyster shells fastened in their noses and hanging 
over their mouths, thus protecting their breath, 
which to them isthe sign of life. Protection of 
the breath is to them protection of the warrior’s 


e. 
Their spears are the reverse of those used by 
other people, the sharpened point being on the 
end wh ch restson the ground. The upper end 
is decorated with a flag. The war club is their 
weapon for knocking an enemy down. Then 
they jab with the spear. 

The only change in the tribe since the days of 
Columbus is in adopting white man’s clothes. On 
account of the climate in which they live, that 
has proved fatal. 

The daily extremes of temperature in the arid 
country they inhabit range from fifty to ope hun- 
dred degrees. Itis as great often as the extremes 
of summer and winter in St. Louis, the nights 
being very cold and the days hot. 

When the Indians wore little clothing their 
skins were toughened to protect them from the 
changesin temperature. They did not contract 


colds. 

Living along the Colorado river, they were fond 
of the water and great swimmers. Wearing only 
breech clouts, they did not suffer even if the 
weather was cold, when they left the water. 

When they adopted coats and trousers their 
skins lost their toughness. They could not en- 
dure the severe changes, and caught cold. Ig- 
norant of the use of clothing, they wore itin the 
water and also when they slept, often lying down 
in the cold in wet clothes, which they had worn 
in the river.—St. Louls Post-Dispatch. 


— 


The Wise Cat. 

** Labor-saving inventions never do any real 
harm to laboring men and womer,” said Prof. S. 
P. Langley, the scientist and zronaut. ‘They 
who bemoan the appearance of labor-saving de- 
vises are unwise.” 

Professor Langley smiled. 

* Such unphilosophical persons,” he resumed, 
‘should learn a lesson from the stable cat. Have 
you heard of the stable cat? It sat on the horse’s 


back. 

** Dear, dear,’ the horse wailed. ‘Now that 
automobiles are coming into such favor, I fear I 
shan’t be wanted.’ 

*** Nonsense,’ said the stable cat. ‘ Don’t carry 
on so, brother. The mouse trap didn’t do away 
with me, did it?’”’ 





Tricks of Grouse to Evade Hunters. 


The grouse has a hundred tricks of defence. 
It will he still until the hunter is within a yard 
of it, then soar straight upward in his front, 
towering like a woodcock; again, it will rise forty 
yards away,and the sound of its wings is his 
only notice of its presence. It will cower upon 
abrauch under which he passes, and his cap 
will not be more than a foot below it as he goes, 
and though it has seen him approaching it will 
remain quiescent in fear until his back is turned. 
It will rush then, and when he has slewed him- 
self hurriedly around he will catch only a 
glimpse of a brown, broad wing far away. 
Wounded and falling in the open, it will be 
found—if it is found at all—with the telltale 
speckles of its breast against the trunk of some 
brown tree, against which its feathers are in- 
distinguishable, and the black ruff about the 
neck of the male will be laid against the darkest 
spot of the bark. Often it will double like a fox; 
often as man draws near it will spring noiselessly 
into some spruce and hide until he passes, drop- 
ping then tothe ground and continuing its feed- 
(ng; often, too, it will decline to take wing, 
though unburt, and will run fast for half a mile— 
so fast that the most expert woodsman will be 
unable to keep pace withit. This it will only do 
on leafy ground and never whea snow would 
betray its tracks.—Outing. 








Shy, but not Stupid. 


At a dinner given to Sir Alfred Harmsworth, 
in commemoration of his recent knighting, one 
of the editors of the Daily Mail said of the guest 
of honor: 
** Our friend Harmsworth, as a schoolboy, was 
shy and quiet. Une day, to his herror, an in- 
spector called him up before the class. 

**You appear to be a clever lad,’ the in- 
spector said. * What do five and one make?’ 

* The little fellow made no answer. 

*** Come, now,’ sald the inspector. ‘Suppose 
I gave you five rabbits, and then another rabbit; 
how many rabbits would you havé?’ 

*** Seven,’ sald Harmsworth. 

“ * How do you make that out?’ 

*¢ J have arabbit of my own at home.’ ” 


Historical. 


—Because the Continental Congress ap- 
pointed the first Wednesday in January, 1789, 
for the people to choose electors, the first Wed- 
nesday in February for the electors tc choose a 
President and the first Wednesday in March for 
the Government to go into operation under the 
pew Constitution. The last named day, in 1789, 
fell on March 4, hence March 4 following the 
election of a President is the day appointed for 
his inauguration. By the Act of 1792 it was pro- 
vided that the Presidential term of fcur years 
should commence on March4. By the amend- 
ment to the Constitution made in 1804, if the 
House of Representatives should not elect a 
President by March 4,the Vice-President be- 
comes President. March 4 is thus virtually 
made by the Constitution, as well as by the stat- 
ute,the day when the new Presidential term 
begins. 

——Everybody’s Magazine says that Judge 
Parker, the Democratic Presidential candidate, 
was born in the right place, on a farm. The 
piace, Cortland, Cortland County, N. Y.; the 
time, May 14, 1852. So heis neither too old nor 
too young. ‘“ He has been almost a chronic de- 
cliner of office. He has stuck to the law or the 
bench, and waved away several gilded invita- 
tiors. He wouldn't be the Democra‘ic candidate 
for Lieutenant-Governor of New York in 1883 or 
1885. He wouldn’t be First Assistant Postmaster- 
General in the latter year; Governor in 1891; 
Senator in Congress instead of Mr. Hill, who 
was then forced to take the job. This last anec- 
dote requires a sweet, unquestioning faith. So 
Judge Parker, busy, smiling, put the office by. 
But who is ascetic enough to turn up his nose at 
the Presidency? ” 

—JIn districts where the native tribes known 
in modern times do not rank high, even among 
savages, there formerly dwelt a race whom eth- 
nologists call the Mound Builders, from the 
amazing extent of their mounds and inclosures, 
of which there is a single group occupying an 
area of four square miles. These mounds are 
especially numerous in the part of the United 
States which lives between the Great Lakes on 
the north and the Gulf of Mexico on the south, 
and is bounded on the west by the States 
bordering on the western bank of the Missis- 
sipp! river, and on the east by a line drawn 
through the middle of the States of New 
York and Pennsyvania, and extending south- 
ward so as to include the greater part of the 
two Carolinas and the whole of Georgia and 
Florida. Some of these works are very extensive 
and of varied character, consisting of mounds or 














with embankments or walls of earth or stone, 
not infrequently accompanied by wide and deep 
ditches. As to the identity of the Mound Build- 
ers, opinions differ. The general opinion of 
nearly all the best informed investigators of 
American archzology is that these works are not 


| necessarily of great antiquity, and that they 


were built by a race in no essential respect dif- 
ferent from that inhabiting the region where 
they occur when this was first settled by the 
whites. 

——An extraordinary piece of mechanism was 
constructed for the amusement of Louls XIV 
of France when a child. It consisted of a small 
coach drawn by two horses, in which was the 
figure of a lady, with a footman and page bebind. 
According to the account given by M. Camus, the 
constructor, this coach being placed at the ex- 
tremity of a table of a determinate size, the 
coachman smacked his whip, and the horses im- 
mediately set out, moving their legs in a natural 
manner. When the carriage reached the edge of 
the table it turned ona right angle, and pro- 
ceeded along that edge till it arrived opposite to 
the place where the king was seated. It then 
stopped, and the page, getting down, opened the 
door, upon which the lady alighted, having in her 
hand a petition, which she presented with a 
curtsey. After waiting some time she again 
curtsied, and re-entered the carriage; the page 
then resumed his place, the coachman whipped 
up his horses, which began to move, and the foot. 
man, running after the carriage, jumped up be- 
hind it. Louis XIV had an antomaton opera in 
five acts, with fresh scenes for each. It meas- 
ured sixteen and one-half inches in breadth, 
thirteen tnches four lines in height and one inch 
three lines in thickness for the working of the 
machinery. 

—After conquering Burmah, the British 
undertook to carry the great Rangoon bell, the 
third largest in the world, to Calcutta as a 
trophy, but dropped it overboard in the Rangoon 
river, where it defied all the efforts of the 
engineers to raise it. Some years later, the Bur- 
mese, who had not ceased to mourn its loss, 
begged to be allowed to recover it. Their peti- 
tion was granted,and by attaching an inaredible 
number of bamboo floats, the unwieldy mass 
of metal was floally lifted from its muddy bed 
and triumphantly restored to its place. 


Brilliants. 


I sought the path of peace; 
So tong I sought, and far; 

A place where naught might enter in 
My happiness to mar. 











I sought, and sought in vain, 
Until with fainting heart 

I turned about, and found a place 
Where I could bear a part. 


In lifting heavy loads; 
In sharing other’s woes; 
And in the path of duty, lo! 
1 found my heart’s repose. 
—Edith Virginia Bradt. 


**Christ,”’ some one says, “was human as we 
are.” 

** Well, then, for Christ,” thuu answerest, “who 
can care?”’ 

So answerest thou; but why not rather say, 

** Was Christ aman like us? Ah, let us try 

If we then, too, can be such men as He!” 
—Matthew Arnold. 


Courageous now, { hasten on 

Through paths of deepest earthly gloom; 
The sun upon the hill-top shines! 

Soon I shall reach my Father’s home! 
And so, although the way be dark, 

And human strength oft failing me, 
Content, I'll clasp His guiding hand, 

For, “like a child,” ‘“* He leadeth me.”’ 

—Sunie Mar. 


Not yet, O friend, not yet! the patient stars 
Lean from their lattices, content to wait, 
All is illusion till the morning bars 
Slip from the levels of the Eastern gate. 
Night is too young, O friend! day is too near;. 
Wait for the day that maketh all things clear. 
Not yet, O friend, not yet. 
—Bret Harte. 
‘Today 
Unsullied comes to thee newborn; 
Tomorrow is not thine, 
The sun may cease to shine 
For thee ere earth shall greet its morn. 


Be earnest, then, in thought and deed, 
Nor fear approaching night ; 
Calm comes with evening light 
And hope, and peace—thy duty heed, 
‘Today. —Ruskin. 


The little cares that cark and fret 

The French have called “ black butterflies;” 
Our foolish lids are oft tear-wet 

From these wee cares that cark and fret 
Because their darksome wings are met 

To shut the dayshine from our eyes— 

The little cares that cark and fret 

The French have called black butterflies. 
—Jessie Storrs Ferris, in Good Housekeeping. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


.---Troubles will come which look as if they 
would never pass away. The night and the 
storm look as if they would last forever, but the 
calm and the morning cannot be stayed; the 
storm in its very nature is transient. The effort 
of nature, as that of the human heart, ever is to 
return to its repose, for God is peace.—George 
MacDonald. 

.---If you will let him walk with you in your 
streets and sit with you in your offices and be 
with you in your homes and teach you in your 
churches and abide with you as the living pres- 
ence in your hearts, you, too, shall know what 
freedom is, and while you do your duties be 
above your duties; and while you own yourselves 
the sons of men, know you are the sons of God. 
—Phillips Brooks. 

.-.."* The way to get is to give. The selfish can 
never expect anything but selfishness.’’ 

..--Let us rest while we work. All the worry 
and fret which addle our brains have their origin 
in unfaith or forgetfulness of God. Asa familiar 
story teaches, He managed the world before we 
came into it; He will be here to take care of it 
after we quit it. Itis even possible that He can 
get along with it while we are in it.—Charles 
Gordon Ames. 

.---lf there is a man on earth whose character 
should be framed of the most sterling honesty, 
and whose conduct should conform to the most 
scrupulous morality, it is the man who adminis- 
ters public affairs. The most romantiv notions 
of integrity are here not extravagant.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

.---1f we expect to appropriate the ‘“‘ whatso- 
ever’ of his promises, we must strive to comply 
with the “whatsoever” of his commands.— 
Samuel B. Randall. 

---.We may win fulness of life by being inter- 
ested in all human experience, by keeping in 
touch with all sides of human life. We win ful- 
ness of life by knowing nothing of fear except 
fear of wrong, by being sincerein our thinking, 
sincere in our speaking, sincere with others, and 
sincere with ourselves.—Elinor Gordon. 

..--The essence of chivalry is to look {out for 
the little ones. Wherevera child can be helped, 
wherever a stranger can be guided or a friend 
who is shy be set at ease, wherever a weak 
brother can be saved from falling and its shame, 
wherever an old man’s step can be made easy, 
wherever a servant’s position can be dignified in 
his eyes, is the chance for chivalry to show 
itself.—W. C. Gannett. 


Rotes and Queries. 


Leap YEAR.—“R.” The year 1904 is leap 
year, the first of the twenty-five Bisextile years 
to occur in this, the twentieth century of the 
Christian era. The year 1900, which rounded up 
the nineteenth century, was not ajeap year. In 
explanation of the conditions which caused a 
lapse of a leap year for 1900, in spite of the fact 
that the number was divisible by four without a 
remainder, it should be stgted that when the 
Julian calendar was introdpeed the equinox fell 
on March 25. At the time of the Council of Nice, 
held in 325 A. D., it fell on the twenty-first, and 
when the reformation of the calendar was made, 
in 1682, it had retrograded to the eleventh of 
March. In order to restore the equinox to its 























‘tunnels, elther conical or truncated, together 


former term, Pope Gregory XIII directed ten 


days to be suppressed in the calendar, and 
the error of the Julian intercalation was — 
to amount to three days in four hundred years, 
he ordered the intercalation to be omitted in all 
the centurial years excepting those which are 
multiples of four hundred. According to the 
Gregorian rule of Intercalation, therefore, every 
year whose number is divisible by four without 
a remainder, isa leap year, with the exception 
of the centurial years, which are only leap years 
when divisible py four hundred, or by four, after 
omitting the two ciphers. Thus 1700 and 1800 
were common years, and 1900 also was not a 
leap year, while 2000, 2400 and so on will be leap 
y The mean length of the solar year is 
found to be 365.2422 days, or 365 days, five hours, 
forty-eight minutes and forty-six seconds. Now, 
the Gregorian rule gives ninety-seven intercala- 
tions in four hundred years; four hundred years, 
therefore, contain 365 days multiplied by four 
hundred, plus ninety-seven; that is, 146,097 days, 
and, consequently, one year contains 365 days, 
five hours, forty-nine minutes and twelve sec- 
onds. This exceeds the true solar year by 
twenty-six seconds, which amounts toa day in 
3323 vears. Itis, perhaps, unnecessary to make 
any formal provision against an error which can 
only happen after so long a period of time, but 
&8 3323 differs so little from 4000, It has been pro- 
posed to correct the Gregorian rule by making 
the year 4000 and all its multiples common years. 
With this correction the rule of intercalation is 
asfollows: Every year the number of which is 
divisible by four isa leap year, excepting the 
last year of each century, which is aleap year 
only when the number of the century is divisible 
by four hundred, but 4000 and its multiples, 8000 
12,000, 16,000, etc., are common years. 

PROOF OF THE ROUNDNESS OF THE EARTH. 
—“Candor.” Although it was demonstrated more 
than two thousand years ago that the earth is glob- 
ular in form, there arecertain persons who main- 
tain that itis flat. About thirty years ago a con- 
troversy on the subject waxed so hot that it was 
determined to put the matter to direct experi- 
ment in order to settle the question once for all. 
The place chosen was near Bedford, England, 
where there is a straight six-mile stretch of 
water. At both ends and in the middle of 
this water posts were erected, each of the 
same definite height above the water level. 
Upon looking with a telescope along the tops 
of these three posts it was clearly seen that 
the centre one overtopped the others by about 
six feet, owing to the curvature of the surface of 
the earth. These experiments were recently re- 
peated in a more scientific manner by H. Yule 
Oldham, who read a paper on the subject before 
the Glasgow meeting of the British Association. 
The same results were obtained, with the im- 
portant difference that by the employment of a 
tele-photographic lens and camera the six foot 
prominence of the middle post was recorded in 
an unmistakable manner. 

THE EXPENSE OF ROYALTY.—“ David”: 
England pays out almost $3,000,000 a year for 
the maintenance of its king, queen, princes, 
princesses and other royal dignitaries, accord- 
ingto Harper’s Weekly. The king and queen 
alone receive $2,350,000 annually, the Prince of 
Wales receives $100,000 and the Princess of Wales 
$50,000 (what the United States pays its Presi- 
dent). The Princesses Christian, Louise and 
Beatrice and the Duchess of Albany receive 
$30,000, the Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
receives $15,000, the Duke of Connaught $125,000 
and the Duke of Cambridge $60,000. Out of the 
income allotted to the king and queen must be 
paid the cost of the royal household; this includes 
the salaries and incidental expenses of almost 
one thousand officers and functionaries. The 
king and the Prince of Wales receive, in addi- 
tion to their incomes, large revenues from sev- 
eral sources. 

Boric AcIp.—“ F. D.”: Used asa preservative 
of meat it does not prevent putrefaction entirely; 
it conceals putrefaction to a certain extent. No 
antiseptics are good preservatives. Therefore 
meat should be prepared aseptically, not anti- 
septically. No bacteria can be found in cooked 
meat. But boric acidis a poison and becomes 
dangerous when present in very large quantities. 

THE HAtRS OF THE HEAD.—“‘S.T.G.”: Light- 
haired persons average, it is said, 140,000 to 165,- 
000 hairs; dark-haired persons about 105,000 and 
red-haired persons only thirty thousand. This is, 
no doubt, only a general approximation since 
not all light hairis fine and not all red hair 
coarse, and there are many persons with much 
thinner hair than others, to say nothing of the 
large and honorable class of baldheads. 








Popular Science. 


—aA remarkable luminous meteor trail seen at 
Madrid has been reported by J. A. Perez. It 
continued visible from about 10 P. M. until mid- 
night, the shape gradually changing from an al- 
most closed curve with a loop in it to an enlarged 
loop with avery faint detached portion of the 
primary curve. 

—-For several years a record has been kept of 
the wear of locomotive wheels on the Danish state 
railways. The single drivers are found to run 
better than four-coupled, the latter better than 
six-coupled, and in all cases wear is increased by 
flimsiness of road. 

— A local study of rural depopulation near 
Paris has been made by Dr. A. F. Plicque. He 
finds that the causes include sanitary ignorance 
leading to high infant mortality, migration of 
young people to towns, effects of conscription, 
and alcoholism. His suggested remedy—one that 
promises success in Belgium—is improved pri- 
mary and technical education, with special 
efforts to cultivate a love of farm life / 

—+#awdust lends itself to many uses, not least 
of which seems to be the making of the new 
petrolignite, or stone-wood, which is interesting 
ship-builders in England, France and Germany. 
This material is a mixture of sawdust with cer- 
tain minerals, formed into slabs under hydraulic 
pressure, and its special claims are non-inflam- 
mability and freedom from slipperiness when 
wet. It givesdecks safe to walk upon and parti- 
tions thatdonot burn. The product is very close 
in texture, does not crack, is impervious to dry 
rot, can be given any color,and can be worked 
with tools, like any hard wood. 

——The world’s great collections of meteorite 
have heen those of Vienna, London and_Paris, 
but the largest number of falls is now rep- 
resented in the Ward-Coonley collection in its 
temporary New York home. Of about 680 mete- 
orites known, this collection contains 603, or 
forty-three more than the Vienna collection. 
The specimens number about 1600, with a total 
weight of 5509 pounds. 

——Heat is radiated faster than it is received, 
causing frost. The temperature has to be 32° 
at the point where the frost forms, but it is not 
necessary for the air above to be at the same 
temperature. Frost at 45° is extremely rare, 
and would only occur in low valleys and ona 
night on whicn the air was fullof moisture, the 
sky clear and the wind still. The cooler air 
being heaviest settles into the low places, and 
the cloudiess sky permits rapid radiation of heat, 
and frost could form on the ground where the 
temperature would be 32°, although up above in 
the air the temperature might be 45°. 
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4792 Girls’ Yoke 
Collars, Small, 
Medium, Large. 


4791 Blouse or Shirt 
Waist, 30 to 40 busi. 
Bieuse or Shirt Waist. 4791. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

Simple waists made full and soft are eminently 
fashionable and are peculiarly well aaspted to the 
favorite soft and thin materials which aliow of much 
fullness yet make little bulk. The very attractive 
model illustrated is made of pongee in the natura! 
shade with bandingse of Persian embroidery, the 





color effect bemg a most satisfactory one, but can be 


‘reproduced in net, soft silks and wools and ia the . 





many washable fabrics with 

ore - ' trimming of either lac 
he waist consists of the lining, which is optional 

fronts and back, and is closed invisibly beneath the 

box plait at the jcentre front. The back is plain, 

drawn down in gathers at the waist line, but the 

fronts are gathered at shoulder and neck edges as 

well as at the waist line. The sleeves are made in 

= — — gathered into straight cuffs, and the 

ps are extended over th 
taahtonabl / charter em to give the 
quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 inches wide 
4 oe oe wide, with 23 yards of banding. 
rn, 4791, is cut in sizes fora y 
and 40-inch bust measure. — — 





Girl’s Zoke Collars. 4792. 

No one of the many accessories of the seaso 
more attractive or more useful than the yoke — — 
It makes the plalp frock a dressy one. It brings the 
dress of last year up to date, and it is altogether 
charming in itself. These very pretty models are de- 
signed for young girls, and afford a generous variety 
both of shape and material. As illustrated, No. 
1 is made of tuserted tucking with a bertha of 
plain material lace trimmed; No. 2 of lace with plain 
banding ; No. 3 of batiste with lace insertion and frill; 
No. 4 of inserted tucking with lace frill and insertion ; 
No. 5 of plain tucking with bands of beading and frill 
of embroidery. Each one, however, can be varied 
again and again and be made to take many forms. 

The collars consist of a yoke for each one anda 
standing collar, which is the same for all, with the 
circular bertha for No.1. All are finished with hems 
— aoa at ~ back, where the closing is made, 

a and 5 are div 
yore ided into sections on in- 

The quantity of material required for the mediu 
size (12 years) is 3 yard of all-over material 18 — 
wide for any one, with 3 yard of apy width for bertha 
24 yards of edging, 2 yards of insertion and 13 medal. 
lions for No. 1; 23 yards of edging and 33 yards of 
banding for No. 2; 33 yards of insertion and 2} yards 
of embroidery for No. 3; 24 yards of insertion and 2} 
yards of edging for No. 4; 23 yards of beading and 23 
yards of edging for No. 5, to make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4792, is cut in three sizes, small, me 
dium and large, corresponding to girls of 8, 12 and 16 
years of age. 
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4794 Negligee with 
R. uid Yoke, 
52 to 40 bust. 


Bex-Plaited Woelking Skirt. 4793. 

Skirts made to clear the ground increase in favor 
week by week and are shown in almost endless 
variety. This one is exceptionally graceful, and com- 
Dines becoming long lines with abundant flare, the 
box plaits being allowed to fall in soft folds below 
the stitchings which ensure smooth fit over the hips 
As illustrated it is made of taffett stitched with cor- 
ticelli silk, but all skirting and suiting materials are 
equaily appropriate, the design being adapted to both 
the costume and the odd skirt. 

The skirt is cut in nine gores which are laid in box 
plaits that conceal ali seams. When liked bulk over 
the hips can be lessened by cutting the material be- 
neath the plaits away above the stitchings. The clos- 
ing is made invisibly at the back, a placket being fin- 
ished at the centre seam. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
sizeis 123 yards 21 inches wide, 11} yards 27 inches 
wide or ¢3 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4793, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch. waist measure. 


4793 Box Plaitea 
Walking Sxirt, 
22 to 30 wuist, 





Negligee With Round Yoke. 4794. 


Tasteful negligees are among the desirable things 
of life of which no woman ever yet had too many. 
This one is graceful, becoming snd simple, withal, 
and can be made from a variety of materials. The 
round yoke, extended well over the shoulders, gives 
the bread line of fashion, and the pointed sleeves 
take the long lines and folds that always are desir- 
able. The model is made of white batiste, with th 
yoke of all-over Valenciennes lace banded with nar- 
row folds of the material and the sleeves edged with 
lace insertion, but the design will be found admir- 
able for soft silks and wool fabrics as well as for 
washable ones. 

The negligee is made with full fronts and back, 
that are joined to the yoke, and wide, full sleeves. 
As illustrated it is closed by means of ties of ribbon, 
but buttons and buttonholes can be substituted if 
preferred. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4§ yards 27 inches wide, 3g yards 32 inches 
wide or 24 yards 44 inches wide, with4 yard of all- 
over lace and 24 yards of insertion to make as illus- 
trated. 

The pattern, 4794, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 
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4796 Fancy Blouse 
Waist, 32 to 40 bust. 


4796 “Paquin” Eton 
with Vest, 
32 to 40 bust. 
Fancy Blouse Waist. 4795. 
Tobe Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
Blouse waists made full below deep yokes are 
essentially smart andiare shown in ail the fashion- 


able soft and thin materials. This one is peculiarly 
attractive, as it includes a narrow vest and soft, 
draped scarf. The modelis made of pale blue 
chiffon louisine, with trimming of black silk banding 
and tie of black messaline and is eminently effective, 
but the trimming can be one of many things and the 
material anything soft enough to allow of gathers. 
Fancy openwork braid of the required width makes 
satisfactory bands, and any of the narrow braids, 
lace or other bandings can be applied as illustrated. 

The waist consists of the lining, which can be used 
or omitted,'as preferred, full fronts, back, yoke and 
vest, with the chemisette and collar. The sleeves 
are made wide and full above the deep, close-fitting 
cuffs. The scarf, which outlines the vest, is bias and 
can be slipped under the binding, as in the case of 
the model, or held in place in any way that may be 
preferred. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 4} yaiis 27 inches 
wide or 2jyards 44 inches wide, with § yards of silk 
for scarf. 

The pattern, 4735, is cut In sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


“ Paquin’? Eten With Vest. 4796. 

The Eton in its latest form takes the name of one 
of the best known French designers,and is eminently 
attractive and graceful. Inthecase of the model 
illustrated it is made of wood-brown taffeta with 
revers and roll-over cuffs of pongee, vest and 
straight cuffs of white pique,and is trimmed with 
banding, but the design lends itself to many other 
materials equally well, and is quite as admirable in 
the many soft and pliable wool fabrics as in silk. The 
vest and cuffs of white with the revers make very 
distinguishing characteristics and combine to give a 
most novel as well as smart effect. 

The Eton consists of a smoothly fitted foundation 
lining, fronts and back. The sleeves are big and full, 
finished with roll-over cuffs, and are laid in box 
plaits that are eatended over the shoulders to term- 
inate beneath the plaits of the Eton. When the vest 
and straight cuffs are of washable material they can 
be made detachable,so rendering laundering a simple 
matter. Thebeltis arranged over the edge at back 
and sides and passed through openings in the fronts 
and vest to be closed beneath. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide 
or 2§yards 44 inches wide, with % yard of silk for 
revers and roll-over cuffs, § yards of pique and 4 
yards of banding to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4796, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue oc 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders fillea 
promptly. Address MassacMNETTs PL¢Vam 
man, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Draft Horse Pointers. 

A writer in the English Live Stock Jour- 
nal sums up the essential points of a good 
draft horse as follows: 

“‘ Everything in its place and of requisite 
size and strength is the idea of the builder 
ofaship. Soitis with the modern draft 
horse, no matter of what breed. Propor- 
tion must. be duly considered. We come 
upon horses at times which are absolutely 
undefinable as to knees. These, on the 
other hand, are abnormally developed at 
the hock. Thigh muscle is conspicuously 
absent from most of our stallions from a 
reason easily explained—we do not put our 
stallions in the yoke now. A good knee is 
an absolutely essential lever for heavy 
street work. 

** When any one who understands work 
horses at all is about in the market place he 
instinctively pitches upon those which are 
suggestive of pith and power. Minor show- 
yard attractiveness is not altogether for- 
gotten, ‘the like come, like go,’ having to 
be held in view just as it was in the days 
previous to stud books. 

“If a horse come of a family of good 
sound constitution, and there is no absolute 
malformation, even if a little behind the 
showyard standard as to feet and pasterns, 
we should hold him to be preferable. The 
commissioner sent out with a certain 
amount of money to spend has no time to 
talk over the points which came up at the 
last country show. The railway whistle 
shifts his ground to another county, and 
though the slobbing, lobbing sort may not be 
altogether in his mind, he knows they will 
fill the bill. 

‘A good-sized draft stallion or mare 
should have a well-developed knee, and fet- 
lock joint in proportion. It is scarcely of 
any use trotting out the old adage, ‘ No 
hoof—no horse,’ as nearly all the draft 
horses now have fairly good feet. Hocks, 
we think, should always be proportionate 
to stifles and quarters. When they are not 
so we havea great, thin, ill-spread, leggy 
creature having hocks which throw it out 
of all bearing, so far asthe contour of a 
picture is concern 








Feeding After Foaling. 

Both mother and young must be housed 
at night in a roomy stall, and food must be 
given which stimulates the flow of milk, 
such as boiled roots and bran mashes ; these, 
of course, being dropped off as the grass 
comes. The usual allowance of oats should 
be continued, for the mare’s system requires 
as much feeding to produce milk as to pro- 
duce work. A mareand foal do best when 
they have a little field to themselves. A 
mare with a foal should, of course, do no 
work at all; if such is tried there is great 
danger that the exertion and sweating of 
the mother will react on the milk and make 
it deleterious to the foal. In addition to 
this, if the foal is shut up while the mother 
is at work it goes hungry too long, and may 
suffer in another way. Many farmers, of 
course, manage to work the mare part of 
the time—sometimes even allowing the foal 
to run alongside when the mother is at 
work—but it is unquestionably best to let 
them run wholly at grass, at least at first. 
—P. McConnell. 


_— 





Hints on Grooming. 

The process of grooming requires great 
practice and experience in order to remove 
all the deep-seated dirt and loose scales. 
Cleaning the legs is also an important point 
in grooming. In dry weather simple brush- 
ing out is sufficient, followed by hand rub- 
bing. In wet or wintry weather when 
there is mud, washing of the legs is gen- 
erally resorted to. 

This practice, as it is commonly per- 
formed, sk ↄuld be condemned. It is not so 
much the actual washing that should be ob- 
jected to, as the fact that the legs are al- 
most invariably left damp. This is a pro- 
lific source of inflammation, sometimes run- 
ning on to destruction of a portion of the 
skin, as in cutaneous quittor, erythema, 
etc. The mud commonly gets the blame, 
but experience shows it is not the mud, but 
the washing, aggravated by bad weather, 
which produces these evils. 1f the legs 
must be washed they should be rubbed 
until they are not only thoroughly dry, but 
warm. After this they should be bandaged. 

Washing the whole body of the horse 
is a practice that should be wholly con- 
demned. The practice of washing destroys 
the glossy appearance of a well-groomed 
animal, besides removing the protective 
oily material, and subjecting the horse to 
more danger from chill. 


a 
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The stable, or pavilion, of Pioneer Stock 
Farm, Bushnell, Ill., is 140 feet long and 
forty feet wide, with twenty roomy box 
stalls, twelve by twelve. It is certainly 
an ideal place for showing stock to the 
best advantage. and the visitor will always 
see a very choice lot of Shire stallions con- 
veniently arranged in these comfortable 
quarters. At the present io there are 
about thirty-five head of stallions, two and 
three years old, six Percherons, the bal- 
ance Shires. They are all of the massive, 
large boned, well muscled sort, with very 
neat head and neck, strong coupling, deep 
rib and very heavy quarters. For style and 
action they will meet the requirements of 
the most exacting purchaser, and with 
their abundant scale they combine the nec- 
essary requirements of the twentieth cen- 
tury draft horse in every detail. 








Poison ivy and Sumac. 


Poison ivy has three leaflets, and Vir- 
ginia creeper has five. The former has 
white berries, the latter purple. 

All the drugs in the world are of no use 
n preventing a bad case of poisoning, un- 
less one begins to do something as soon as 
the telltale itching begins. When the pus- 
tules break open one is almost sure to be in 
for three days or a week of suffering. It is 
well to have a little bottle of the extract of 
grindelia in the house all the time. Ten 
cents worth is enough. Youcan get it at 
any drug store. Rub it on the affected parts 
every five minutes until the trouble is 
averted, and be sure to lose no time in be- 
ginning. 

There is another member of the Rhus 
family which we should avoid, as it is as 
poisonous as the poison ivy, if not more so. 
This is the poison sumac or poison elder. It 
is a short or small tree, sometimes growing 
to a height of twenty-five or thirty feet, but 
usually not more than ten or twelve. It is 
indigenous to the Middle and Eastern 
States, growing in swamps and low marshy 
places. Its foliage consists of from three to 
five pairs of opposite leaves, and one termi- 
nal leaf to each petiole, and to an ordinary 
observer it appears like our common stag- 
horn and other sumacs. At all times its 
swamp-loving habits (for itis never found 
elsewhere) should serve to identify tt, while 
in the autumn it proclaims itself in unmis- 
takable terms, for,as Thoreau puts it, **it 


blazes its sins as scarlet.’”? Moreover, its 
berries are white, as are those of the poi- 
sonous ivy, instead of red, as are those of 
all the other sumacs, and this is the most 
important point of difference. 

Of the four other sumacs, which grow 
with more or less abundance throughout 
the Middle and Eastern States, we need 
have no fear, as theyare all harmless. In 
every instance the berries grow in dense 
clusters and are bright red. The leaves 
are in many pairs on the same petiole, with 
the single exception of the fragrant sumac, 
which, like the poison ivy, has but three 
Meafiets; but this need not inthe least con- 
fuse one, as the shape of the leaves and the 
general characteristics of the plants arein 
no wise the same. 

There is a little jingle which I remember 
having at some time read, which concisely, 
if not very poetically, explains these differ- 
ences, and which, if committed to memory, 
will always serve to distinguish the poison- 
ous and non-poisonous sumacs: 

** Berries red 

Have no dread; 

Berries white 

Poisonous sight; 

Leaves three 

Quickly flee; 

Leaves , with berries red, 

Fragrant sumac, have no dread.” 
—Country Life. 





Give the hen a chance to follow the plow. 
In the furrow they will find insects. 





Move the coops to new ground every few 
days. 


Official List of Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL. 
















American Institute, New York City .......-. Sept. 20-22 
California, 8 Aug. 23-Sept. 3 
Canada Dominion, Winnipeg .--.. .-...--- July 25-Aug. 6 
Canadian National, Toronto. .........- Aug. 29-Sept. 10 
Chicago, Live Stock...............--..--. Nov. 2%6-Dec. 3 
Colorado, Pueblo... .... .....---..--.----.--- Sept. 3-30 
Georgia, Macon ----OCt. 19-28 
Idaho; BONG... ——— — Oct. 17-22 
Illinois, Springfield ......................Sept. 28-Oct. 7 
Indiana, Indianapolis..............-- ...-.----Sept. 12-16 
Iowa, Des Mommes Aug. 19-26 
Kansas, Hutchinson .................-.---..-- Sept. 19.23 
Kentucky, Lexington Sept. 9-10 
Maine. Lewiston --.............------. .------- Sept. 27-39 
Manitoba Western, Brandon ..........-.--..-- Aug. 9-12 
Michigan, Pontiae Sept. 12-16 
Minnesota, Hamline................-.--. Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
Missouri, Sedalia ..........-...-- ---- Aug. 15-19 
Montana, Helena........ .... .....------.----------' Oct.3-9 
Montana Interstate, Bozeman. Aug. 2-Sept. 3 

Aug. 2-Sept. 2 
New England, Worcester, Mass. --. --. Sept. 5, 6,7 
New Hampshire, Concord.--..-.... -------- Sept. 13-16 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton............. Sept. 26-30 
New Mexico Albuquerque.................... Oct. 10-15 
New York, Syracuse.........-.-. -....------..-- Sept. 5-10 
North Carolina, Raleigh -...-..-.-..-.---.--.--- Oct. 17-22 
North Dakota, Mandan... ......-............ Sept. 27-29 
Nova Scotia, Halifax.__............---.---. ---- Sept. 7-14 
Ohio, Columbus...........--..--- -...----- Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Oklahoma Interstate, Blackwell............ Sept. 12-19 
Oregon, Salem -........-....-..--- --- .-------- Sept. 12-19 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. .-.-.-..-.--...-.-..--- Sept. 6-9 
Pennsylvania Horticult’!, Philadelphia..-... Nov. 8-32 
Quebec, Sherbrooke .-........-...-------- Aug. 27-Sept. 3 


Rhode Island Horticultural, Providence...Sept. 15-18 


South Carolina, Columbia... ......-.. .--.----' Oct. 25-28 
South Dakota, Yankton.........-..----------- Sept. 12-16 
Southern Interstate, Atlanta...-.............--- Oct. 7-24 


Texas, Dallas...................--..--..-.-------Oct. 1-10 
Toronto, Industrial._............. .-Aug. 29-Sept. 10 















Utah, Salt Lake City...........--....---------.-- Oct. 4-8 
Virginia, Roanoke City.... .....---.--..---... Sept. 27-30 
Washington, North Yakim: Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
West Virginia, oe —— .----.----Sept. 5-9 
Wisconsin, Mil ----Sept. 5-9 
NEW YORK 
DIN aia ck ccclkay ced paiicknencnk wee inden Sept. 21-24 
Albany, Altamont.:_......-...-..-..--...--..-. Aug. 23-8 
Allegany, Angelica. ..........--.---------------- Sept. 6-8 
American Institute, New York... Sept. 20-22-Nov. 8-17 
Binghamton, Binghamton. .....-...-..---.--- Sept. 27-30 
Boonville, Boonville. -..........-.---.--.-----.-- Sept. 6-9 
Broome, Whitney’s Point.-...-......-.- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Cambridge, Cambridge -.-....-...--.--.--- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Cape Vincent, Cape Vincent. -.--......------.--- Sept. 6-9 
Catskill Mountain, Margaretville .... ...-.-.. Aug. 23-4 
Cattaraugus, Littie Valley........ ........ ...-..Sept. 6-9 
Cayuga, Moravia ................-..-. -... Aug. 30-Sept. 1 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk.-_-.....-...--.....---.--- Sept. 6-9 
Chemung, Elmira...........--.-------------. -- Sept. 12-16 
Chenango, Norwich... .... ....-..---.--- Aug. 3i-Sept. 1 
Clinton, Plattsburg....... .... ---.-------.--. Sept. 13-16 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill ..............---------- Sept. 19-22 
Columbia, Chgtham .- --...-..-..--.----.---- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Cortland, Cortland .........------------------- Aug. 2-26 
Bs GO iain iets ——— Sept. 13-16 






Delaware, Delhi....._....--- 
















Delaware Valley, Walton __.. Sept. 6Y 
Deposit, Deposit.......... - Aug. 23-29 
Dryden, Dryden Shana: Meas --Sept. 13-15 
D D — oles «Adah Sieseestliale Oct. 4-6 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie. ---.-.-.......--.------ Sept. 13-16 
Essex, Westport -...... -.----------.----------- Sept. 6-9 
Erie, Hamburg..--.-.......---.----------------Sept. 13-16 
Franklinville, Franklinville............ Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Franklin, Malone. .........-.-...-. ----.-.-.-- Sept. 20-23 
Fulton Johnstown.... .....-...--.-.------------- Sept. 5-8 
Genesee, Batavia...........---..------.------- Sept. 19-22 
Gorham, Reed Corners ......-.------ Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur.....-...------ Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
J — — Aug. 23-25 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock ---- .....-.-.------. ---- Oct. 4-6 
Herkimer, Herkimer..-.. ......--.--.---- ----- Sept. 12-15 
Hornellsville, Hornellsville._.-...--...- Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Jefferson. Watertown..-...-.-.-.-.------- ---- Sept. 20-23 
Lewis, Lowville.... ......-.--.-----.----- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Madison, Brookfield ---. .......--------------- Sept. 12-15 
Montgomery, Fonda..--._.-..-.---.----- Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
Monroe, Brockport. ... .....-.------------ Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Naples, Naples................---.-.---------- Sept. 20-22 
Newark, Newark... .... ....--.---..----.. Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Niagara, Lockport ---............-..---.--.---.. Sept. 7-10 
Oneida, Rome .... ...- .....--..-------.--. Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Oneonta, Oneonta...... .--. Sept. 14-17 
Onondaga, Pheenix.- -Sept. 20-23 
Ontario, Canandaigu -Sept. 15-17 
Orange, Middletown -Sept. 13-16 
Orleans, Albion......... .---Sept. 15-17 
Oswegatchie, Ogdensburg. -..--..........-....--- Sept. 5-8 
Oswego, Fulton. -.-.................-------..-- Sept. 13-16 
Otsego, Cvoperstown ...-...........--..--------Sept. 26-28 
Palmyra, Palmyra... .....--.----------------- Sept. 22-24 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg-..--.......-.------...- Sept. 13-l9 
Putnam, Carmel ----.------------.--- Sept. 6-8 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola ---.......--.-.------ Sept. 20-24 
Racket, Potsdam — Sept. 6-9 
Rensselaer, Nassau -....-------.-----.--- Sept. 5-8 
Rensselaer, West Sand Lake.---............-. Sept. 13-16 
Richfield Spriogs, Richfield Springs .... Aug. 2-31 
Riverside, Greene --.. ...----. ---------------- Sept. 13-16 
Rockland, Orangeburg .------- ---- ------------- Sept. 5-9 
Rockland, New City .-.----------.------. ------ Aug. 23-28 
St. Lawrence, Canton Sept. 13-16 
Schuyler, Watkins.__-........-....----...-..-.-. Sept. 6-9 
Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek.............---...- Aug. 23-26 








Saratoga, Bal ston Spa.-..-.......---.... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Schenevus Valley, Sch us ---- Aug. 16-18 
Schoharie, Schoharie.-_..-.........-....-...-. Sept. 13-16 
Seneca, Waterloo............--------..-----.. Sept. 27-29 










- Sept. 26-28 





Steuben. Bath .......... --Sept. 27-30 
Steuben, Troupsburg.-. ....Sept. 69 
Suffolk, Riverhead... . -Sept. 13-16 
Sullivan, Monticello... .-Aug. 23-26 
Tioga Northern, Newark Valley .-Aug. 23-25 
Tioga, Owego.......- .....---.--.----..---.--..--Sept. 6-9 
Union, Trumansburg --...-..----..-----. Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Ulster, Ellenville.................-....-.Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Vernon, Vernon........ ..........---.---..-...-Sept. 27-29 
Warren, Warrensburg...-.. .......--.--.-------. Sept. 6-9 
Washington, Sandy Hill_.......... ............ Aug. 23-26 
Wayne, Lyons ..Sept. 15-17 
EN sik —— Sept. 6-9 
Wyoming, Warsaw............--...-....-...-- Sept. 15-17 
Yates, Penn Yan — ---Sept. 20-23 





VERMONT. 
Addison, Middlebury.................... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Battenkill, Manchester Centre......... ...... Sept. 20-23 
Bradford, Bradford ...................-. Ang. 30-Sept. 1 
Caledonia, St. Johnsbury .-....................sept. 13-15 


Caledonia Grange, East Hardwick.......... ......Oct. 1 
Dog River Valley, Northfield... * 

Franklin, Sheldon Junetion 
Lamoille, Morrisville... 























Orleans, Barton. .........- 

Ryegate and Wells River, Ryegate... “6 

Springfield, Springfield._............... ..-.- 

Union, North Tunbridge.....................Sept. 27-29 

Valley, Brattleboro... .... ..-...-.-....------ 

Western Vermont, Fair Haven.. — — 8-9 

Windsor, Woodst .-Sept. 30-Oct. 2 

Windsor, Woodstock .--- Sept. 20-22 

Winooski Valley, Waterbury -....,............Sept. 6-8 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury & Salishury, Ameſsbury Sept. 13-15 

Barnstable, Barnstable.............. .... Aug. 30-Sept. 1 

Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge................ Sept. 13.14 

Bristol, D Sept. 27-29 

Brockton, Brockt Oct. 4-6 

Deerfield, Chari t Sept. 15-16 











GUERNSEY BULL, DEEPDENE. 
A-well bred, breeding bull, property of Herbert W. Warden, Elm Shade Ferm, 
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Hampshire, Amb Sept. 20-21 
Hampshire, Franklin & Hampden, Northamton 

Oct. 5-6 
Highland, Middlefield.............--...........Bept. 7-8 





























Massachusetts Hort., B Sept. 23-25 
Middlesex North, Lowell .................-.. Sept. 1s, 17 
Middlesex South, Framingham........ .... --Sept. 20-21 
Nantucket, Nantucket .... .... ................ Aug. 24, % 
Oxford, Oxford.................--...-..-...2-.. Sept. 8-9 
Plymouth, West Bridgewater ...............Sept. 14, 15 
Spencer, Spencer.-...............-...... ...... Sept. 22-23 
Union, Blandford._...............-....-..---. Sept. 14-15 
Wakefield. Reading, Wakefield._.............Sept. 13-15 
Weymouth, South Weymouth............... Sept. 22-24 
Wakefiela, Wakefield._............... ........Sept. 13-16 
Worcester, Worcester .......................... Sept. 5-8 
Worcester East, Clinton...................... Sept. 14-1 
Worcester Northwest, Athol -.............. Sept. 5-6 
Worcester South, Sturbridge........ ......-. Sept. 15, 16 
Worcester West, Barre. Sept. 29,30 
MAINE, 

Androscoggin, Livermore Falls ...............Sept. 6-8 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton................ Sept. 20-22 
Aroostook North, Presque Isle.............. Sept. 13-15 
Bristol, Bristol Mills — Oct. 45 
Camden, Camden...................-....-. Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Central, Waterville __.. Sept. 20-22 
Cumberland, Gorham.............-..---------.- Sept. 7-9 
Cumberland North, So. Harrison....-..---...- Oct. 11, 12 
Cumberland, West Cumberland ............. Sept. 20, 21 

Eastern, Bangor................. ...........-.. Aug. 2-3 
— —— Sept. 14, 15 

Franklin. Farmington ................ --.-.-.. Sept. 13-15 
Franklin North, Phillips -.....................- Sept. 6-8 

Hancock, Bluehill._...................--.....- Sept. 21, 22 

Kennebec, Readfield........ .........-...-...-..-Oct. +6 

Kennebec South, South Windsor............ Sept. 13-15 

Knox, Union.-........--...-.... — — Sept. 27-29 

Lincoln, Damariscotta._...... ............-.-.. Sept. 27-29 

Madawaska, Madawaska..-..........-............Oct. 15 


New Gloucester, Upper Gloucester. 











Oxford, Norway........ 

Oxford West, Fryeburg 

Oxford North, Andover... 

Penobscot West, Exeter................- __... Sept. 27-23, 
Piscataquis, Foxcroft.................--..-.-- Sept. 23, 24 
Riverside Park, Bethel.................... — Oct. 4,5 
Sagadahoc, Topsham......................-.--- Oct. 11-13 
Somerset, Madison.................-.......-...-. OCt. 5,6 
Somerset East, Hartland.................--.. Sept. 15-17 
Waldo, Belfast._...........------. 2-22... Sept. 6-8 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe........ .... Sept. 13-15 
Washington, Pembroke... ...................Sept. 14, 15 
West Washington, Cherryfield.... ..... ....... Sept. 20-22 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua, Nashua....................-----...--.-- Sept. 58 
Rochester, Rochester.............-....-...--- Sept. 20-23 
Claremont, Claremont .... -Aug. 31, Sept-1 





Oak Park, Greenfiold Sept. 20-22 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport, Portsmouth._.- .................... Sept. 20-24 
Washington, West Kingston...................Sept. 6-9 
CONNECTICUT. 

Berlin, Berlin........ -- Sept. 21-22 
Danbury, D-nbury.............-.......-.----.--- Oct. 3-8 
Farmington Valley, Collinsville._............ Sept. 7-8 
Guilford, Guilford ........-.......--..-.--..--..- Sept. 28 
Harwinton, Harwinton................--..--..--.- Oct. 3 
Horseshoe Park, Willimantic.................Sept. 20-22 
Lime Grange, Lime.--.............----.--..-- Sept. 19-2) 
New London. Norwich...._-...-...-....--.... Sept. 13-15 
New Milford, New Milford........... ......Sept. 13-16 
Newtown, Newtown..... .....-...-.--.--. ...- Sept. 27-29 
Rockville, Rockville_-._-.-...--...-...-.. .... Sept. 27-29 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs...-........... Oct. 4-6 
Union (Monroe, etc.), Huntington.......... Sept. 21, 22 
Waterbury, Waterbury.--...........-........Sept. 2-23 
Woodstock, No. Woodstock.................. Sept. 12-14 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown, Allentown.... ......... ---..-...... Sept. 20-23 
Armstrong, Kittatinning.-.........-...--..--- Aug. 16-19 
Beaver, Beaver Fallis................-.. ....... Sept. 20-23 
Bedford, Bedford ...-........----.------........- Oct 4-6 
Berks, Reating ................-..:....-..-......- Oct. 4-7 
Bradford, Towanda..---..-......----..-..----- Sept. 20-23 
Ie SI ————— Aug. 25-28 
Carbon, Lehighton........ .........----- Aug. 31-Sept. 3 
Center, Clarion.......... — O0et. 4-7 






BSept. 6-9 
--Oct. 11-14 
Sept. 13-16 


Clarion, Ciarion 
Columbia, Bloomsburg..-- .-----. 
Cowanesque Valley, Westfield. 
Crawford, Cambridge Springs. .- ¢ 
Cumberland, Cariisle.............---..---..--- Sept. 27-30 















Dallas, Dallas .............--..----.. --. .-..Sept. 2-Oct. 2 
Dayton, Dayton .-.........-.---------.. --....- Sept. 27-40 
Ebensburg. Ebensburg.--- .....------- .----.---- Sept. 14 
NE SEE eee Sept. 20-23 
Hanover, Hanover..--..-..-.-.----- —— Sept. 13-16 
Harford, Harford ...-.----------------.--- Sept. 28, 29 
Indiana, Indiana .... ....... .-------------..-.. Sept. 6-9 
Jefferson, Brookville......-.-.---.---..-- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Juniata, Port Royal .....--..--..----.----. ---- Sept. 14-16 
Lackawanna, Madisonv le Sept. 28-30 
Lancaster, Lancaster Sept. 28-30 
Lawrence, Newcastle .... ..--.----.--.----.---- Sept. 5-10 
Lebanon, Lebanon -....-....--.-.-.--.-.- Aug. 31-Sept. 2 
Lehigh, Allentown..--.......-. --------------.. Sept. 20-23 
Maitland, Wallsville .........-.--.--..----.-- Sept. 13-16 
Mansfield, Mansfield .........--..----.--..... Sept. 20-23 
Mercer, Stonoboro .....---.--.--........ Sept. 6-8 
Mercer Central, Mercer.-..----.-............ Sept- 13-15 
Middletown, Middletown... ................. Sept. 6-10 
Mifflin, Lewistown..-.-.......-.- ---Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Milton, Milton... .....--..-.. -...-------...------ Oct. 4-7 
Monroe, Stroudsburg. .-- Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
Muncey Valley, Hughesville. .--- Sept. 20-23 
Northampton, Nazareth.-.-..........-.-..... Sept. 13-16 
Oxford, Oxford — Sept. 28-30 
Perry, Newport -........--.---. ----------..-.- Sept. 20-23 
Punxsutawney, Punxsutawney..-............. Aug. 23-27 
Smythe Park, Mansfield... ................-.Sept. 20-23 
Sullivan, Forksville ..............-.--........---- Oct. 4-6 
Susquehanna, Montrose.-........--...--..-.- Sept. 20, 21 
Sept. 13-16 
Union, Burgettatown Oet. 
Westmoreland, Youngwood.................. Sept. 13-16 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock.-.......... ......... Sept. 14-16 
York, York ....... -.-- — Oet. 5-9 
CANADA. 

PR — Sept. 5-9 
Brome, Brome Corners, Que........... ......-Sept. 6, 7 
Caledonia, Ont..........-...-.---..------..-... Oct. 13, 14 
Central, Ottawa, Ont-........ ..--....-... ...... Sept. 16-24 
CUhathan, Chatham, N. B................Sept. 26-Oct. 2 
Chatham, Ont. .... .....--. .---..------.-...-- Sept. 27-29 
Drumbo, Ont.........-.-.--. 


nn ectinaan mata 2, 28 
Dundas Morrisburg, Ont . A 

East Algoma, Sault Ste Marie. 
Galt, Gait.............---.-- 
London. Ont 
Manitoba, Western Brandon, Man 
New Westminster, B. C-............. 
































Norfolk Uni on, Simcoe, Ont._................Oct. 18-20 
Northern, Collingwood, Ont..... ............Sept. 20-23 
Oxford, Kemptviile..........................Sept. 22-23 
Paris, Ont........ ~-»-Sept. 25-30 
Peterboro, Ont.................-..............Sept. 3-28 
Provincial, Halifax, N. S . Sept. 7-14 
Sherbrooke, Quebec.................--.. Aug. 27-Sept. 3 
South Grenville, Prescott, Ont..............Sept. 21-23 
8t. John, St. John, N. B |_. Sept. 17-21 
South Renfrew, Ont ........ -....-..--..-.... Sept. 28-30 
Sussex, N. B..... ................. Sept. 3-Oct. 2 
Toronto, Toront Nov. 8-12 
Victoria, B. C.......-.......---.---.-.-... Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
Wellesley, Ont.................,... ....-.....Sept. 15, 16 
West Durham, Bowmanville ........ ..-Sept. 27, 28 
West Kent, Chatham, Ont........ .-- Sept. 23-24 
‘Western Branch. Dunnville, Ont -Sept, 20, 21 
Winchester, Ont............................... Sept. 
Winnipeg, Man. .- ud aly 26-Aug. 6 
Woodstock, Ont Sept. 
Woodbridge, Ont ............................-Oct. 19, 0 





Doylestown, Pa. 
East Hampden, Palmer --Oct. 7-8 OLR HOME wREK IN NEW ENG- 
Essex, Peabody Sept. 20-23 LAND. 
Franklin. Greenfield........ .....---......--.-Sept. 21-23 | saaime, New Hampohire, Massachusetts 


and Verment. 

New England is preparing for her annual re- 
union, “Old Home Week.” In Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire it is a popular and perma- 
nent institution firmly established, and the other 
States, and even the Maratime Provinces and 
Newfoundland have this year fallen into line, 
so that “‘ Old Home Week ” will be in vogue from 
Connecticut to Labrador. July 3ist to Aug. 6th, 
Massachusetts calls back her stray folk to the 
quiet valleys and meadowlands, back to her in- 
teresting and quaint old cities and her pictur- 
esque towns on the Atlantic coast; Maipe from 


pine lands or along her “ozoned” coast her 
scattered children, and during the same period 
the hills of Vermont, the historic waters of 
Champlain and Memphremagog are inviting the 
sons and daughters of the Green Mountain 
State. From Aug. 20th to 26th the “ Old Granite 
State” will harbor her visitors, and the moun- 
tains and lake resorts will team with life and 
galety. The Newfoundland *“ Old Home Week ”’ 
occurs Aug. 3d to 10th. 

For further information in regard to “Old 
Home Week ” celebration apply to D. J. Fland- 
ers, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, Boston. 


INTEBEST IN THE ST. LOUIS EX- 
ih POSITION. 
Beautiful Descriptive Beeoklet Free. 


Midsummer, and the St. Louis Exposition is 
drawing thousands. This year many people are 
spending their summer’s vacation on the Missis- 
sippi viewing the world’s greatest Exposition. 
The “ Pike,” with its all-absorbing amusement 
teatures, is the great rendezvous for the crowds. 
Here are Hagen-Back’s Menagerie ,of wonder- 
fully trained wild animals, the Tyrolean Alps, 
the Galveston Flood, the Creation, and hun- 
dreds of other reproductions, all interesting. 

The exhibits of art bythe world’s greatest 
masters; the exhibit in Anthropology of speci- 
mens of various races from almost every section 
of the earth; the foreign cities, so faithfully re- 
produced, particularly the Filipino exhibit; the 
historical relics; the handsome buildings of the 
foreign countries; the Plateau of States where 
each State has its representation; the great 
modern mechanical devices and machinery; the 
grand figures sculptured in plastic art; the arti- 
ficial lagoons and rivers; the grand festival hall 
and cascades; the beautiful landscape gardening 
and the architectural beauty of the buildings 
make the St. Louis Exposition a small world of 
inconceivable magnificence and beauty. 

To get a fair idea of the exposition, its dis- 
plays, etc., also the routes and rates going from 
New England, send to the Boston & Maine 
Railroad for the delightfully illustrated booklet 
containing forty pages of interesting reading 
matter. This book will be sent free to any ad- 
dress. Just drop a postal tothe General Passen- 
ger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Bos- 
ton, and it will be mailed to you. 
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A Cider Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming ano attention shown to the horse. 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. KR. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Gesera) Distributors. , 


Indianapolis Cattle Sale Co 
Will Sell At 
UNION STOCK YARDS, INDIANAPOLIS, 


ANGUS 


Tuesday, August 9s. 


HEREFORDS 


Wednesday, August 10. 


SHORT-HORNS 


Thursday, August 11. 
A number of entries in each 





+6} Sale have already been made and 


breeders desirous of making con- 
signments are earnestly requested 
to apply for entry blanks AT 
ONCE, so that catalogues may be 
distributed earlier. 
For particulars address 
DAVID WALLACE, Manager, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Aug. 14th to 20th will assemble in her delightful dates. 











SATURDAY, AUGUST 6 1904 


Hackney Stallions. 


PIT PIE 880, foaled 1007; sire Wildfire 236, 
— dom Constance 572. Zecond prise Philadelphis 


PR ag 1901; sire Spitfire 33, dem 
Garton Pride 1%. First prise Boston and New 
York Horse Shows, 1903. 


HIGH-CLASS YOUNG iden ee ta 
BRED AT OHESTNUT 6TOC 


MITCHELL HARRISON, 


Room 21, 400 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SANTA ROSA STOCK FARM 
HAS FOR SALE 


Three Sidney Dillon Yearling Colts 


from the following mares 


— — ha: godtbaney Muscell 2305 


by uy Wilkes 21 dam Biscari 
“Yin of 5 second dam 
‘ea ‘asm of 6 fe list) yy arold. 
Russie Buscell by Bay out of Oakley 
— 17 Bappy Bessel, Medium, 
728 kedutgomery st., San Francisco, Cal. 


‘Willow Glen Short-Horns 


IN SERVICE: 
The Scotch bull — 8,⸗ Glester 1929614 


Prince Albert 9069813, second-prize Junior 
bull calf at the 1903 International. 
FOR SALE—Cows, heifers and young bulls. 
DR. D. M. KIPPS, FRONT ROYAL. VA. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS, 


Live Stock Auctioneer. 











oan wenty ears experience bitor, 

fete, mecca 
im 

of ae sales of all breeds vu Best 


stock. 
rite for terms and 
MARYVILLE, MO., 408 W. ist St., Box D. 


Ss. BRANSON 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 


ice. Moderate prices. 
Address 





Phone 956. LINCOLN, NEB. 
Will conduct sales anywhere on reasonable terms. 
Thoroughly uainted” with breeds, bloods "and 


Sale no aaa 
piled. * Inquiries cheorthite answered. 


Griffith Gartin, 


Hartford City, Ind. 
GENERAL LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 


ogues com- 





Special attention given to sales of pure-bred stock. 
Sales made where on reasonableterms. Write 
me before g your date public. 





COL. T. G. WALKER, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
443 WN. 24th St., South Omaha, Neo. 


Manager of combination sales. All breeds of thor- 
oughbred cattle bought and sold. Orders for live 

stock — — prompti — at reasonahle 

rates. execu ‘ee of charge 

where I —X — — 


———— solicited. 


FOR SALE. 


Account of Closing an Estate. 


Stallion Del este, by im —— 
Trotting Stallion by ‘Kitam = r 
One Fine La Jack, 
134 Mares with Mule Colts, 
@0 Head of Horses, 

One, by hon ‘ina Four Years Old. 


— Tw and d “Tor Y 1 
wo an ee Years 
For particulars address * 
MES. D. BURRIS, Santa Rosa Cal. 








J.C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass 
Auction and Commission Dealer ‘;, ; 


Horses, Mules al Ponies 


and manufacturer of Carriages, W: 
and Horse Goods of every descript. 


Asction Sales every Friday at 10 a, 1, 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


We quesy © stock of single and doubie ::...,, 

farm and team wagons, and have ¢)).. |. 

any concern —* 

Bngland and —— lowest prices. — lown 

egular Boston s e milk ab * 
correspondence cheerfully” and * i 





PERCHERON and FRENCH 
COACH STALLIONS, 


Carriage and Coa 
Teams. 
Berkshire Hogs. 
Scotch Collie Pup: 


+ aaa 
E. S. Akin,Ensenore, \\, 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
©. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
U6 Fulton St. New York 





JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The Horseman’s Handbook 


The Most Useful and Popular Little 
Book Ever Published. 


CONTENTS 


Care and management of stallions. 

Care and management of brood mares. 
Care, breaking and developing of colts. 
Care, handling and management of 
paigners. 

Care of the feet, shoeing and booting. 
Care of horses in sickness. 

Champion records. 

Leading trotting sires. 

Trotting and pacing statistics. 

Rules of the American trotting turf. 
Index to rules. 

Rules for laying out mile and half-mile tracks. 
Rules for admission to Standard Trotting and 
Pacing Register, etc. 


cam- 


PRICE 
Bound in Leatherette . . . 81.00 
Paper Cever e ° e 30 


Sent prepaid en ‘vesetpe ef price. 


A paper-cover copy freeto any one sending in 
one new annual subscriber to the Massachusetts 
Ploughman at $2, or a leather-cover copy for two 
such subscribers. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
Beston, Mass. 








Our prices are right. 


McMURRAY 


Sulkies and Jogging Carts 


Standard the World Over. 
We can save you money. 
We also manufacture a Combination Speed and Road Wagon—Hung on Springs— 


Wire or Wood Wheels— Weight, 170 to 180 pounds. 
LOW PRICE. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


The McMurray Sulky Co., Marion, Ohio 


Special prices on Sulky Wheels and Tires. 


A high class wagon, and at a 


Also attachments for old style sulkies. 





lie bitch pup, $8. 


BERKSHIRES 52. 


G. HOWARD DAVISON, 


| King Lee 
nes Sow with’ six Pigs six weeks old, $50. 


ALL THESE ARE BARGAIN PRICES. 


ALTAMONT STOCK FARM 


DOG S HIGH-CLASS Collie dog, fine sire, $25. 


One Collie dog pup, $10; one Col- 


wo Dalmatian dog puppies (coach dog), $10 each. 


boar, 2 years old, $25. A Biltmore long 


MILLBROOK, N. Y 





FIELD & 
INSUR 





COWLES, 
ANCE. 


85 WATER STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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Bille Receré, - 1 
Mslaume Maver, O16” © ilo Resend Se aren 


the World-Famous, 


1et,--Bew Rach Steck Of Al) Kinds Bo You Own! 




















! DAN PATCH 1:56% 


} Fastest Harness Horse in the World 


, HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 
Hite Record Mille Trach, 220 


HIS BEAUTIFUL ‘sists PICTURE FREE 
Printed In Gtx Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 

se record of ail his Races and Fest lies and are Pree of adv pers: 

BE MAILED TO YOU FREE @i Postage Prepaid 


7 a> WF YOU ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS—AT OSCE “GR 
Bud.—Heme Paper In Which You Saw This Offer. 


91045 


Mille Record to High Wheel Salky, 4:17 


Twe-Hile 


Patch, and have Fine Lith 


@s you sce engraving. 














